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The Methods of Don Bosco. 


ON BOSCO’S great work began with a simple desire to 
help the homeless and wandering children around him. 
Attracting to him the thieves, the outcast, and the miserable by 
his ability as a juggler and a mountebank, he imparted to them 
lessons of probity and piety His talent in these arts became a 
source of much anxiety to his mother. Her solid piety, unedu- 
cated as she was, was the anchor that prevented his shipwreck in 
these early days of his boyhood. His dreams early partook of 
the nature of visions, for it is related that at the age of ten he felt 
a call to devote himself to the care of orphans, because he had 
dreamed he was the shepherd around whose crook the sheep had 
sought protection. He sought the advice of an aged missioner, 
opening his mind to receive those blessed impressions grace 
infuses into the soul of the candid and the true. “I have an 
idea,” he modestly remarked, “that if I only knew enough my- 
self, I should like to instruct poor, neglected children, to pre- 
serve them from wickedness.” This was the beginning of his 
vocation to the ecclesiastical state. 

Ordained on June 5th, 1841, Don Bosco first took up his 
abode as a priest with Don Caffasso in Turin and accompanied 
him on his visits to the prisons. The moral depravity he wit- 
nessed in the youths he there saw, further convinced him of his 
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special calling to save young souls. But where was he to begin? 
The authorities were not likely to help him. A slight incident 
brought a solution to the difficulty. A strange boy was asked 
by a sacristan to serve his Mass, and refused on the ground that 
he did not know how. The sacristan thrust him out with con- 
tempt. Don Bosco, not satisfied, called him back, and having 
ascertained that, although fifteen years old, he was ignorant of 
both religious and secular learning and an orphan, he undertook 
to instruct him. Bartholomew Garelli not only profited from 
the lessons, but brought others to hear them. 

These instructions Don Bosco based on the system of his 
patron, St. Francis of Sales. Gentleness, meekness, tact in his 
intercourse with the world, and yet, withal, firmness without 
oppression, are as distinctly his virtues as they are those of his 
patron. Resisting all worldly preferment, he chose a path 
strewn with thorns, knowing well that all foundations blessed 
by God are marked with trials, and to be successful must 
follow the road of the Cross. Constant removals harassed him, 
yet in his characteristic playfulness he would say to his three 
hundred little followers: “ Cabbages do not develop well unless 
transplanted.” Often without shelter he heard confessions on 
the grassy hillock side, and to the sound of a cracked trumpet 
and mended drum marched the boys to church. He truly carried 
out the saying that “ to-day is the acceptable time,” and became 
more and more convinced, in spite of all the opposition shown 
him, that, “some day, with God’s aid and the protection of His 
Blessed Mother, these children and many more will have a 
house, workshops, a church, and their own Professors.” And so 
it was. Through marvels we have not room to detail, through 
trials unnumbered, his work prospered. The notice of his death 
was sent to fifty-three thousand Salesians, spread over Italy, 
France, Spain, other parts of Europe, and South America. He 
not only organised and founded a Society who taught his boys, 
called the Society of St. Francis of Sales, but he did the same, 
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under the name of the Congregation of Mary, Help of Christians, 
for his girls. Even then, not satisfied that the thousands of 
children he had under his care were well looked after, he sought 


for lay co-operators, and enrolled them as a third Order. 

But we anticipate. We left him seeking for shelter, and he 
had to bargain hard for the roof to cover his already numerous 
family. Valdocco, henceforth the cradle of his permanent 
buildings, soon became a centre of attraction. Placing himself 
entirely in the hands of God, he trained his own teachers from 
among his pupils, ran into debt, and began the work. Here 
his mother joined him. Her sacrifice of all her worldly 
goods united to his own immolation brought _ blessings 
on the little inmates. If tender children under nine years of 
age are to be sheltered and brought up, it almost necessarily 
follows that women must have charge of them. Mother Mar- 
garet became a model, and found able and precious assistants 
in Madame Gastaldi and the mother of Archbishop Franzoni. 
Her patience and meekness increased with her love for those 
who experience taught her required the teaching of her son ; 
for had she not lost her blankets and was not the kitchen 
garden she had so carefully planted destroyed by their gambols? 
When his mother, addressing Don Bosco, said, “ Now, John, 
be reasonable, and allow me to return to Becchi and spend the 
remainder of my life in peace!” he looked at her with tender 
emotion and without speaking pointed to the Crucifix which 
hung on the wall. Margaret understood ; her eyes filled with 
tears: “ You are right, John, you are right!” 

We enter here on the threshold of that system which Don 
Bosco made his own, and which was successful in training 
the wildest of his recruits. How far it is applicable to the 
English boy or girl who, in like circumstances,comes under similar 
control may be questionable. If properly understood and in its 
application reasonably and moderately worked, it may be held 
it is suitable. Love is the basis, an ardent desire to save each 
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little soul the incentive, and the creation of a courageous, useful, 
and religious character the reward. It is not a knock him 
down system, an unsympathetic and harsh system, a sham and 
make-appearance system. Such ideas we may leave to those 
who make a profession of philanthropy and live in luxury and 
comfort on its produce. We do not gather from the perusal of 
the life of Don Bosco, recently translated by Lady Martin, that 
corporal punishment was never inflicted in Don Bosco’s homes. 
There are two or three passages that would imply that four or 
five hundred boys obeyed the command his raising his little finger 
was meant to convey; and that on another occasion their 
perfe ¢ silence was exemplary although he had not inflicted 
corporal punishment for forty years. I am of opinion that the 
repressive system was used when necessary; but that the 
moment that necessity ceased the preventive system took its 
place. In the fifth line of the fourteenth chapter we have the 
words, “ He used two systems ; the repressive and the preven- 
tive.” It is self evident therefore that whatever his peculiar 
plan was, it is in all respects as applicable to the constitution of 
the English or Irish boy or girl, as to the less robust French or 
Italian children. 

But the great secret of Don Bosco’s success was his example. 
Ever self-sacrificing of time, of comfort, of his own will, of self- 
love, he worked incessantly all day and often late into 
the night to fathom the souls committed to his charge. 
The daily and hourly practice of religion not blazoned 
in outward observance, but indelibly implanted in the 
breast of his pupils, and indeed in the heart of all who sought 
him whether little or great, was the conspicuous result of his 
teaching. The outer world saw a good tradesman, a courageous 
soldier, a plucky mariner, a devoted missioner, an able pro- 
fessional man, the result of his teaching of sincerity and truth 
Money came to his call, the lame walked, the sick were cured, 
and edifices were erected, imposing and costly at his com- 
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mand. His works were not confined within the bounds of his 
early aspirations. The comparatively innocent soul of the child 
developing into the boy or girl had absorbed all his first atten- 
tion, but in his maturer years, like most of the saints of old, he 
thirsted with an unquenchable thirst for souls without distinction 
or limit. His perfect knowledge of the human heart rested 
on his compassion for those whose innocence had _ been 
sullied by early contact with an unbelieving and wicked world. 
Early in his career he observed how fruitless his instructions 
became, if his pupils returned immediately to the dens from 
which they had emerged. To effect permanent good, a course 
of training under his own eye, day and night, became a necessity 
Many had not whereon to lay their heads at night, but it was the 
utter blank in their minds as to God thatsstirred him to make 
every exertion to provide for their bodily wants. Over eight 
hundred boys slept under his roof shortly after he had resolved 
to shelter them, and Mother Margaret found it difficult indeed to 
provide meals. Some went out to work, others he taught to 
work for him, to all he gave something to do. Poor as he was, 
he put the incentive of gain before them and paid them trifling 
amounts that they might have no excuse for idling. “The 
familar relation between master and pupils might, perhaps, have 
had the effect of lessening Don Bosco’s authority ; but it was 
not so, as he never lost dignity.” “To please God, and to 
satisfy their masters ’—these “two incentives sufficed to govern 
the numerous flock and keep them straight. A third, was the 
possibility of being expelled. If absolutely necessary, Don 
Bosco hardened his heart and was obdurate; conceiving it 
much better to sacrifice one boy than to expose all to the serious 
danger of bad example.” At page 74 we read: “Frequently 
kindness sprang from the severity necessarily inflicted 
by just authority. As Mother Margarét was so tender- 
hearted, she thought it better not to leave a reprimanded 
child alone to brood over his rancour.” This is a golden 
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rule—seldom, alas! put in force. The culprit is to persevere in 
the good thus begun, by avoiding future punishment from the 
higher and nobler fear of offending God rather than man. The 
more you can entice him to take this view of the case, the better 
will be his behaviour. A more grievous difficulty faced Don 
Bosco, as it faces others now, in the confusion, the admission of 
grown-up lads, grossly ignorant and untrained creates among the 
well-behaved inmates. As a rule their example is pernicious. 
In the orphanages of the Salesian Society new comers seem to 
have been so influenced by the good example set them that their 
hearts were early moved to reform. 

Don Bosco’s interviews with Urban Ratazzi, then Prime 
Minister, should not be passed over in silence. They 
throw a_ strong light on his manner of dealing with 
civil authority. Surprised that a stranger who had been 
present while he was catechising his pupils should address 
him on the subject, and judging from his tone he might be a 
government agent, ina very direct manner he asked him his 
name. Unabashed at hearing it was “the great Ratazzi” who 
assured him of his protection, since he taught his hearers to be 
truly loyal to the State, Don Bosco replied, “I thank your Ex- 
cellency for the honour I have had in unconsciously teaching 
you catechism.” The opportunity was not lost of impressing 
on Ratazzi’s mind that prevention is better than cure. He was 
shown over the establishment. He spoke to him openly, fer- 
vently, and with effect. The paragraphs are too long for quota- 
tion, but can be summed up as follows: “ Let us try to prevent 


instead of repressing crime” ; “the aim of education is to de- 
velop good and destroy bad instincts” ; “religious education is 
necessary”; “form Christians and you~ have good citizens.” 


Ratazzi, having referred to incorrigible natures, received the 
following answer:%“QOur children are not taken from the 
élite of society, yet ninety per cent of them, if taken in time 
and before bad habits are rooted, undergo a salutary change.” 
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Later on Ratazzi confided over three hundred prisoners to 
the sole care of Don Bosco to take them out for a day’s 
enjoyment. They returned as orderly as they had started. 
to the astonishment, not only of the Prime Minister himself 
but of the people of Turin. Miracle or no miracle, it gave 
occasion to that remarkable sentence of Ratazzi’s acknowledg- 
ing to the full how much greater is moral than physical power. 
“Indeed you Apostles of God have more power in your moral 
influence than we have in the material influence which we 
command. You persuade and vanquish the heart: that we 
cannot do ; it is a reserved department.” 

In conclusion we are tempted to run over again the objects 
Don Bosco wished to attain. First, ‘the discipline of childhood ”; 
secondly, “ to place these boys so as to assist them in gaining a 
livelihood ;” thirdly, “the idea arose of recruiting for the clergy.” 
His mode of education, in respect to the higher lines for the 
learned professions including the Priesthood, has not been referred 
to except incidentally. It is a subject worthy of treatment by 
itself. His ideas respecting the classics and mythology may give 
rise to controversy ; his knowledge of languages to wonder, and 
his output of able Churchmen to surprise. Taking his rules 
we find all are to rise early enough to meet at Morning 
Prayer and Mass, which he made it essential to attend 
daily before going to the workshops. “The ambition 
of our Institute,’ a cicerone informs us, “is not to form 
devotees, but simply good, steadfast Christians and _skil- 
ful artizans, who are contented with their lot. We seek, 
certainly, above all, the salvation of the souls of these young 
people, but at the same time we pursue a social aim.” Do 
we ask for anything more in this country? To attain this end 
we have numbers of Institutions in a greater or less degree of 
progress. We may be allowed to suggest that one of these 
might be selected with advantage as a training-school for 
assistants. The Salesian Society comprises a third order of 
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Laymen, co-operators in the good works managed by the elder 
brothers or sisters who are more strictly bound to the congrega- 
tion. Don Bosco, addressing his fellow-labourers, says: “ Form 
a kind of league to arrest the progress of demagogy, of im- 
morality, of the alarming scandal of dissolute youth tending 
rapidly towards atheism. And when you have done all that 
love of religion inspires in great minds, be assured there will 
remain still more good to be accomplished.” To supplement 
this, and to show what remains yet to be done among us, we 
quote a passage from one of the last issues of “The Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart.” It says :—“Children are taken from our 
schools nowadays before they have learnt their religion, or at 
least before they have learnt to love it. They mingle with those 
who do not believein God. They read bad books, bad novels, 
bad magazines, bad newspapers. Houseless, thriftless, heed- 
less, they demand your attention, your sympathy, and your 


help.” 


B. J. STAPLETON. 
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N a city of the future, among a people bearing a name 
@ I know not, lived Florentian the poet, whose place 


was high in the retinue of Fortune. Young, noble, popular, 
influential, he had succeeded to a rich inheritance, and possessed 
the natural gifts which gain the love of women. But the seduc- 
tions which Florentian followed were darker and more baleful 
than the seductions of women; for they were the seductions of 
knowledge and intellectual pride. In very early years he had 
passed from the pursuit of natural to the pursuit of unlawful 
science ; he had conquered power where conquest is disaster, and 
power servitude. But the ambition thus gratified had elsewhere 
suffered check. It was the custom of this people that he among 
their poets who by universal acclaim outsoared all competitors, 
should be crowned with laurel in public ceremony. Now between 
Florentian and this distinction there stood a rival. Seraphin 
was a spirit of higher reach than Florentian, and the time was 
nearing fast when even the slow eyes of the people must be 
opened to a supremacy which Florentian himself acknowledged 
in his own heart. Hence arose in his lawless soul an insane 
passion ; so that all which he had, seemed to him as nothing 
beside that which he had not, and the compassing of this barred 
achievement became to him the one worthy object of exist- 
ence. Repeated essay only proved to him the inadequacy of 
his native genius, and he turned for aid to the power which 
he served. Nor was the power of evil slow to respond. It 
promised him assistance that should procure him his heart’s 
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desire, but demanded in return a crime before which even the 
unscrupulous selfishness of Florentian paled. For he had sought 
and won the hand of Aster, daughter to the Lady Urania, and 
the sacrifice demanded from him was no other than the sacrifice 
of his betrothed, the playmate of his childhood. The horror of 
such a suggestion prevailed for a time over his unslacked ambition. 
But he, who believed himself a strong worker of ill, was in 
reality a weak follower of it; he believed himself a Vathek, he 
was but a Faust: continuous pressure and gradual familiarisation 
could warp him to any sin. Moreover his love for Aster had 
been gradually and unconsciously sapped by the habitual practice 
of evil. So God smote Florentian, that his antidote became to 
him his poison, and love the regenerator love the destroyer. A 
strong man, he might have been saved by love: a weak man he 
was damned by it. 

The palace of Florentian was isolated in the environs of the 
city ; and on the night before his marriage he stood in the room 
known to his domestics as the Chamber of Statues. Both its 
appearance, and the sounds which (his servants averred) some- 
times issued from it, contributed to secure for him the seclusion 
that he desired whenever he sought this room. It was a chamber 
in many ways strongly characteristic of its owner, a chamber 
“like his desires lift upwards and exalt,” but neither wide nor 
far-penetrating ; while its furnishing revealed his fantastic and 
somewhat childish fancy. At the extremity which faced the 
door there stood, beneath a crucifix, a small marble altar, on 
which burned a fire of that strange greenish tinge communicated 
by certain salts. Except at this extremity, the walls were 
draped with deep violet curtains bordered by tawny gold, only 
half displayed by the partial illumination of the place. The 
light was furnished from lamps of coloured glass, sparsely hung 
along the length of the room, but numerously clustered about 
the altar: lamps of diverse tints, amber, peacock-blue, and 
changefully mingled harmonies of green like the scales on a 
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beetle’s back. Above them were coiled thinnest serpentinings 
of suspended crystal, hued like the tongues in a wintry hearth, 
flame-colour, violet, and green ; so that as in the heated current 
from the lamps the snakes twirled and flickered, and their bright 
shadows twirled upon the wall, they seemed at length to un- 
dulate their twines, and the whole altar became surrounded with 
a fiery fantasy of sinuous stains. On the right hand side of the 
chamber there rose—appearing almost animated in the half 
lustre—three statues of colossal height, painted to resemble life ; 
for in this matter Florentian followed the taste of the ancient 
Greeks. They were statues of three poets, and, not insignifi- 
cantly, of three pagan poets. The two first, Homer and Ats- 
chylus, presented no singularity beyond their Titanic proportions ; 
but it was altogether otherwise with the third statue, which was 
unusual in conception. It was the figure of Virgil ; not the 
Virgil whom we know, but the Virgil of medizval legend, Virgil 
magician and poet. It bent forwards and downwards towards 
the spectator ; its head was uncircled by any laurel, but on the 
flowing locks was an impression as of where the wreath had 
rested ; its lowered left hand proffered the magician’s rod, its 
outstretched right poised between light finger-tips the wreath 
of gilded metal whose impress seemed to linger on its hair: the 
action was as though it were about to place the laurel on the 
head of someone beneath. This was the carved embodiment 
of Florentian’s fanatical ambition, a perpetual memento of the 
double end at which his life was aimed. On the necromancer’s 
rod he could lay his hand, but the laurel of poetic supremacy 
hung yet beyond his reach. The opposite side of the chamber 
had but one object to arrest attention: a curious head upon a 
pedestal, a head of copper with a silver beard, the features not 
unlike those of a Pan, and the tongue protruded as in derision. 
This, with a large antique clock, completed the noticeable gar- 
niture of the room. 

Up and down this apartment Florentian paced for long, his 
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countenance expressive of inward struggle, till his gaze fell 
upon the figure of Virgil. His face grew hard; with an air of 
sudden decision he began to act. Taking from its place the 
crucifix he threw it on the ground ; taking from its pedestal the 
head he set it on the altar ; and it seemed to Florentian as if 
he reared therewith a demon on the altar of his heart, round 
which also coiled burning serpents. He sprinkled, in the flame 
which burned before the head, some drops from a vial; he 
wounded his arm, and moistened from the wound the idol’s 
tongue, and, stepping back, he set his foot upon the prostrate 
cross. 

A darkness rose like a fountain from the altar, and curled 
downward through the room as wine through water, until every 
light was obliterated. Then from out the darkness grew 
gradually the visage of the idol, soaked with fire ; its face was 
as the planet Mars, its beard as white-hot wire that seethed 
and crept with heat ; and there issued from the lips a voice 
that threw Florentian on the ground : “Whom seekest thou?” 
Twice was the question repeated ; and then, as if the display of 
power were sufficient, the gloom gathered up its edges like a 
mantle and swept inwards towards the altar; where it settled 
in a cloud so dense as to eclipse even the visage of fire. A voice 
came forth again; but a voice that sounded not the same; a 
voice that seemed to have withered in crossing the confines of 
existence, and to traverse illimitable remotenesses beyond the 
imagining of man ; a voice melancholy with a boundless calm, 
the calm not of a crystalline peace but a marmoreal despair, 
“ Knowest thou me; what I am?” 

Vanity of man! He who had fallen prostrate before this 
power now rose to his feet with the haughty answer, “ My deity 
and my slave!” 

The unmoved voice held on its way. 

“Scarce high enough for thy deity; too high for thy slave. 
I am pain exceeding great; and the desolation that is at the 
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heart of things, in the barren heath and the barren soul. I am 
terror without beauty, and force without strength, and sin with- 
out delight. I beat my wings against the cope of Eternity, as 
thou thine against the window of Time. Thou knowest me not, 
but I know thee, Florentian, what thou art and what thou 
wouldst. Thou wouldst have and wouldst not give, thou wouldst 
not render, yet wouldst receive. This cannot be with me. 
Thou art but half baptized with my baptism, yet wouldst have 
thy supreme desire. In thine own blood thou wast baptized, 
and I gave my power to serve thee; thou wouldst have my 
spirit to inspire thee—thou must be baptized in blood not 
thine own!” 

“ Any way but one way!” said Florentian, shuddering. 

“One way: no other way. Knowest thou not that in wed- 
ding thee to her thou givest me a rival? Thinkest thou my 
spirit can dwell beside her spirit? Thou must renounce her 
or me: aye, thou wilt lose not only all thou dreadest to sin for, 
but all thou hast already sinned for. Render me her body for 
my temple, and I render thee my spirit to inhabit it. This 
supreme price thou must pay for thy supreme wish. I ask not 
her soul. Give that to the God Whom she serves, give her body 
tome whom thou servest. Why hesitate? It is too late to 
hesitate, for the time is at hand to act. Choose, before this 
cloud dissolve which is now dissolving. But remember: thine 
ambition thou mightest have had; love thou art too deep 
damned to have.” 

The cloud turned from black to grey. 

“T consent!” cried Florentian, impetuously. 

It dissolved. 


FLORENTIAN’S RECORD. 


THREE years—what years! since I planted in a grave the 
laurel which will soon now reach its height; and the fatal 
memory is heavy upon me, the shadow of my laurel is as the 
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shadow of funeral yew. If confession indeed give ease, I, who 
am deprived of all other confession, may yet find some appease- 
ment in confessing to this paper. I am not penitent; yet I 
will do fiercest penance. With the scourge of inexorable 
recollection I will tear open my scars. With the cuts of a 
pitiless analysis I make the post-mortem examen of my 
crime. 

Even now can I feel the passions of that moment when 
(since the forefated hour was not till midnight), leaving her 
under the influence of the merciful potion which should save her 
from the agony of knowledge and me from the agony of knowing 
that she knew, I sought, in the air of night and in hurrying 
swiftness, the resolution of which she had deprived me. The 
glow-worm lamps went out as I sped by, the stars in rainy pools 
leaped up and went out, too, as if both worm and star were 
quenched by the shadow of my passing, until I stopped 
exhausted on the bridge, and looked down into the river. 
How dark it ran, how deep, how pauseless ; how unruffled by a 
memory of its ancestral hills! Wisely unruffled, perchance. 
When it first danced down from its native source, did it not 
predestine all the issues of its current, every darkness through 
which it should flow, every bough which it should break, every 
leaf which it should whirl down in its way? Could it if it would 
revoke its waters, and run upward to the holy hills? No; the 
first step includes all sequent steps; when I did my first evil, I 
did also this evil; years ago had this shaft been launched, though 
it was but now curving to its mark; years ago had I smitten her, 
though she was but now staggering to her fall. Yet I hesitated 
to act who had already acted, I ruffled my current which I could 
not draw in! When at length, after long wandering, I retraced 
my steps, I had not resolved, I had recognised that I could 
resolve no longer. 


* * * * * * 
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She only cried three times. Three times,O my God !—no, not 


my God. 


* * * * * * 


It was close on midnight, and I felt her only, she was not 
visible, as she lay at the feet of Virgil, magician and _ poet. 
The lamp had fallen from my hand, and I dared not relume it. 
I even placed myself between her and the light of the altar, 
though the salt-green fire was but the spectre of a flame. I 
reared my arm; I shook; I faltered. At that moment, with a 
deadly voice, the accomplice-hour gave forth its sinister com- 
mand. 

I swear I struck not the first blow. Some violence seized my 
hand, and drove the poniard down. Whereat she cried ; and I, 
frenzied, dreading detection, dreading, above all, her wakening, 
I struck again, and again she cried ; and yet again, and yet 
again she cried. Then—her eyes opened. I saw them open, 
through the gloom I saw them; through the gloom they 
were revealed to me, that I might see them to my hour of 
death. An awful recognition, an unspeakable consciousness 
grew slowly into them. Motionless with horror they were fixed 
on mine, motionless with horror mine were fixed on them, as 
she wakened into death. 

How long had I seen them? I saw them still. There was 
a buzzing in my brain as if a bell had ceased to toll. How 
long had it ceased to toll? I know not. Has any bell been 
tolling ? I know not. All my senses are resolved into one sense, 
and that is frozen to those eyes. Silence now, at least; abysmal 
silence ; except the sound (or is the sound in me?) the sound 
of dripping blood ; except that the flame upon the altar sputters, 
and hisses, and bickers, as if it licked its jaws. Yes, there is 
another sound—hush! hark !—It is the throbbing of my heart. 
Not—no, nevermore the throbbing of /er heart! The loud 
pulse dies slowly away, as I hope my life is dying; and again 
I hear the licking of the flame. 
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A mirror hung opposite to me, and for a second, in some 
mysterious manner, without ever ceasing to behold the eyes, | 
beheld also the mirrored flame. The hideous, green, writhing 
tongue was streaked and flaked with red! I swooned, if swoon 
it can be called ; swooned to the mirror, swooned to all about me, 
swooned to myself, but swooned not to those eyes. 

Strange, that no one has taken me, me for such long hours 
shackled in a gaze! It is night again, is it not? Nay, I re- 
member, I have swooned ; what now stirs me from my stupor ? 
Light ; the guilty gloom is shuddering at the first sick rays of 
day. Light? not that, not that ; anything but that! Ah! the 
horrible traitorous light, that will denounce me to myself, that 
will unshroud to me my dead, that will show me all the 
monstrous fact! I swooned indeed. 

When I recovered consciousness, It was risen from the ground, 
and kissed me with the kisses of Its mouth. 

* * * * * * 

They told me during the day that the great bell of the 
cathedral, though no man rang it, had sounded thrice at mid- 
night. It was not a fancy, therefore, that I heard ak ‘| toll 
there, where—when she cried three times. And they asi.e4 me 
jestingly if marriage was ageing me already. I took a mirror to 
find what they meant. On my forehead were graven three deep 
wrinkles ; and in the locks which fell over my right shoulder I 
beheld, long and prominent, three white hairs. I carry those 
marks to this hour. They and a dark stain on the floor at the 
feet of Virgil are the sole witnesses to that night. 

It is three years, I have said, since then; and how have I 
prospered? Has Tartarus fulfilled its terms of contract, as I 
faithfully and frightfully fulfilled mine? Yes. In the course 
which I have driven through every obstacle and every scruple, I 
have followed at least no phantom-lure. I have risen to the 
heights of my aspiration, I have overtopped my sole rival. True, 
it is a tinsel renown ; true, Seraphin is still the light-bearer, I, 
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but a dragon vomiting infernal fire and smoke which sets the 
crowd a-gaping. But it is your nature to gape, my good friend 
of the crowd, and I would have you gape at me. If you prefer 
to Jove Jove’s imitator, what use to be Jove? “Gods!” youcry ; 
“what a clatter of swift-footed steeds, and clangour of rapid 
rolling brazen wheels, and vibrating glare of lamps! Surely, the 
thunder-maned horses of heaven, the chariot of Olympus ; and 
you must be the mighty Thunderer himself, with the flashing 
of his awful bolts!” Not so, my short-sighted friend: very 
laughably otherwise. It is but vain old Salmoneus, gone mad in 
Elis. I know you, and I know myself. I have what I would 
have. I work for the present : let Seraphin have the moonshine 
future, if he lust after it. Present renown means present power : 
it suffices me that I am supreme in the eyes of my fellow-men. 
A year since was the laurel decreed to me, and a day ordained 
for the ceremony: it was only postponed to the present year 
because of what they thought my calamity. They accounted it 
calamity, and knew not that it was deliverance. For my ambition 
achieved, the compact by which I had achieved it ended, and 
the demon who had inspired forsook me. Discovery was im- 
possible. A death sudden but natural: how could men know 
that it was death of the two years dead? I drew breath at 
length in freedom. For two years It had spoken to me with her 
lips, used her gestures, smiled her smile :—ingenuity of hell !— 
for two years the breathing Murder brought before me and 
tortured me in a hundred ways with the living desecration of 
her form. Now, relief unspeakable! that vindictive sleuth- 
hound of my sin has at last lagged from the trail; I have 
had a year of respite, of release from all torments but those 
native to my breast ; in four days I shall receive the solemn 
gift of what I already virtually hold ; and now, surely, [ exult 
in fruition. If the approach of possession brought not also the 
approach of recollection, if— Rest, O rest, sad ghost! Is thy 


grave not deep enough, or the. world wide enough, that thou 
8 
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must needs walk the haunted precincts of my heart? Are not 
spectres there too many, without thee ? — 

LATER IN THE SAME Day. A strange thing has hap- 
pened to me—if I ought not rather to write a strange 
nothing. After laying down my pen, I rose and went 
to the window. I felt the need of some _ distraction, 
of escaping from myself. The day, a day in the late autumn, a 
day of keen winds but bright sunshine, tempted me out: so 
putting on cap and mantle I sallied into the country, where 
winter pitched his tent on fields yet reddened with the rout of 
summer. I chose a sheltered lane, whose hedgerows, little 
visited by the gust, still retained much verdure; and I walked 
along, gazing with a sense of physical refreshment at the now 
rare green. As my eyes so wandered, while the mind for a 
time let slip its care, they were casually caught by the some- 
what peculiar trace which a leaf-eating caterpillar had left on 
one of the leaves. I carelessly outstretched my hand, plucked 
from the hedge the leaf, and examined it as I strolled. The 
marking—a large marking which traversed the greater part of 
the surface—took the shape of arude but distinct figure, the 
figure 3. Such a circumstance, thought I, might by a super- 
stitious man be given a personal application; and I fell idly to 
speculating how it might be applied to myself. Curious !—I 
stirred uneasily ; I felt my cheek pale, and a chill which was 
not from the weather creep through me. Three years since 
that ; three strokes—three cries—three tolls of the bell—three 
lines on my brow—three white hairs in my head! I laughed : 
but the laugh rang false. Then I said, “ Childishness!” threw 
the leaf away, walked on, hesitated, walked back, picked it up, 
walked on again, looked at it again. Then, finding I 
could not laugh myself ott of the fancy, I began to 
reason myself out of it. Even were a supernatural warning 
probable, a warning refers not to the past but to the future. This 
referred only to the past, it told-me only what I knew already. 
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Could it refer to the future? To the bestowal of the laurel ? 
No; that was four days hence, and on the same day was the 
anniversary of what I feared toname, even in thought. Suddenly 
I stood still, stabbed to the heart by an idea. I was wrong. 
The enlaurelling had been postponed to a year from the day on 
which my supposed affliction was discovered. Now this, 
although it took place on the day of terrible anniversary, was 
not known till the day ensuing. Consequently, though it 
wanted four days to the bestowal of the laurel, it lacked but 
three days to the date of my crime. The chain of coincidence 
was complete. I dropped the leaf as if it had death in it, and 
strove to evade, by rapid motion and thinking of other things, 
the idea which appalled me. But, as a man walking in a mist 
circles continually to the point from which he started, so in what- 
ever direction I turned the footsteps of my mind, they wandered 
back to that unabandonable thought. I returned trembling to 
the house. 

Of course it is nothing ; a mere coincidence, that is all, Yes; 
a mere coincidence, perhaps, if ithad been ove coincidence. But 
when it is seven coincidences! Three stabs, three cries, three 
tolls, three lines, three hairs, three years, three days ; and on the 
very date when these coincidences meet, the key to them is put 
into my hands by the casual work of an insect ona casual leaf, 
casually plucked. This day alone of all days in my life the 
scattered rays converge; they are instantly focussed and 
flashed on my mind by a leaf! It may be a coincidence, 
only a coincidence ; but it is a coincidence at which my marrow 
sets. I will write no further till the day comes, lest I should go 
mad. If by that time anything has happened to confirm my 
dread, I will record what has chanced. 

One thing broods over me with the oppression of certainty. 
If this incident be indeed a warning that but three days stand as 
barriers between me and nearing justice, then doom will come 
upon me at the unforgettable minute when it came on her. 
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THE THIRD Day.—It is an hour before midnight, and 
I sit in my room of statues. I dare not sleep if I 
could sleep; and I write, because the rushing thoughts 
move slower through the turnstile of expression. I have 
chosen this place to make what may be my last vigil and 
last notes, partly from obedience to an inexplicable yet compre- 
hensible fascination, partly from a deliberate resolve. 1 would 
face the lightning of vengeance on the very spot where I most 
tempt its stroke, that if it strike not I may cease to fear its 
striking. Here then I sit to tease with final questioning the 
Sibyl of my destiny. With fia/ questioning ; for never since 
the first shock have I ceased to question her, nor she to return 
me riddling answers. She unrolls her volume till my sight and 
heart ache at it together. I have been struck by innumerable 
deaths; I have perished under a fresh doom every day, every 
hour—in these last hours, every minute. I write in black thought, 
and tear as soon as written, guess after guess at jate till the floor 
of my brain is littered with them. | 

That the deed has been discovered—that seems to me most 
probable, that is the conjecture which oftenest recurs. Appal- 
lingly probable! Yet how improbable, could I only reason it. 
Aye, but I cannot reason it. What reason will be left me, if I 
survive this hour? What, indeed, have I to do with reason, or 
has reason to do with this, where all is beyond reason, where the 
very foundation of my dread is unassailable simply because it 
is unreasonable? What crime can be interred so cunningly, 
but it will toss in its grave, and tumble the sleeked earth above 
it? Or some hidden witness may have beheld me, or the 
prudently kept imprudence of this writing may have en- 
countered some unsuspected eye. In any case the issue is the 
same; the hour which struck down her will also strike down 
me: I shall perish on the scaffold or at the stake, unaided by 
my occult powers; for I serve a master who is the prince of 
cowards, and can fight only from ambush. Be it by these ways, 
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or by any of the countless intricacies that my restless mind has 
unravelled, the vengeance will come: its occasion may be an 
accident of the instant, a wandering mote of chance; but the 
vengeance is preordained and inevitable. When the Alpine 
avalanche is poised for descent, the most trivial cause—a casual 
shout—will suffice to start the loosened ruin on its way; and so 
the mere echoes of the clock that beats out midnight will dis- 
integrate upon me the precipitant wrath. 

Repent? Nay, nay, it could not have been otherwise than it 
was ; the defile was closed behind me, I could but go forward 
forward. If I was merciless to her, was I not more merciless to 
myself; could I hesitate to sacrifice her life, who did not 
hesitate to sacrifice my soul? I do not repent, I cannot repent; 
it is a thing for inconsequent weaklings. To repent your 
purposes is comprehensible, to repent your deeds most futile. 
To shake the tree, and then not gather the fruit—a fool's act! 
Aye, but if the fruit be not worth the gathering? If this fame 
was not worth the sinning for—this fame, with the multitude’s 
clapping hands half-drowned by the growl of wings that comes 
in gusts through the unbarred gate of hell? If I am miserable 
with it, and might have been happy without it? With her 
without ambition—yes, it might have been. Wife and child! 
I have more in my heart than I have hitherto written. I have 
an intermittent pang of loss. Yes, I, murderer, worse than 
murderer, have still passions that are not deadly, but tender. 

I met a child to-day ; a child with great candour of eyes. 
They who talk of children’s instincts are at fault: she knew 
not that hell was in my soul, she knew only that softness was in 
my gaze. She had been gathering wild flowers, and offered 
them tome. Tome! to me! I was inexpressibly touched and 
pleased, curiously touched and pleased. I spoke to her gently, 
and with open confidence she began to talk. Heaven knows it 
was little enough she talked of! Commonest common things, 
pettiest childish things, fondest foolish things. Of her school, 
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her toys, the strawberries in her garden, her little brothers and 
sisters—nothing surely, to interest any man. Yet I listened 
enchanted. How simple it all was ; how strange, how wonderful, 
how sweet! And she knew not that my eyes were an- 
hungered of her, she knew not that my ears were gluttonous of 
her speech, she could not have understood it had I told her ; 
none could, none. For all this exquisiteness is among the 
commonplaces of life to other men like the raiment they indue 
at rising, like the bread they weary of eating, like the daisies they 
trample under blind feet ; knowing not what raiment is to him 
who has felt the ravening wind, knowing not what bread is to 
him who has lacked all bread, knowing not what daisies are to 
him whose feet have wandered in grime. How can these elves 
be to such a man what they are to me, who am damned to the 
eternal loss of them? Why was I never told that the laurel 
could soothe no hunger, that the laurel could staunch no pang, 
that the laurel could return no kiss? But needed I to be told it, 
did I not know it? Yes, my brain knew it, my heart knew it 
not. And now——. 


HALF-PAST ELEVEN. 
O lente, lente currite, noctis equi ! 


Just! they are the words of that other trafficker in his own 
soul.* Me, like him, the time tracks swiftly down ; I can fly 
no farther, I fall exhausted, the fanged hour fastens on my 
throat: they will break into the room, my guilt will burst its 
grave and point at me; I shall be seized, I shall be condemned, 
I shall be executed ; I shall be no longer I, but a nameless 
lump on which they pasture worms. Or perhaps the hour will 
herald some yet worser thing, some sudden death, some un- 
dreamable, ghastly surprise—ah! what is that at the door 
there, that, that with er eyes? Nothing: the door is shut. 
Surely, surely, I am not to die now? Destiny steals upon a 


* Faustus, in the last scene of Marlowe’s play. 
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man asleep or off his guard, not when he is awake, as I am 
awake, at watch, as I am at watch, wide-eyed, vigilant, alert. 
Oh, miserable hope! Watch the eaves of your house, to bar 
the melting of the snow ; or guard the gateways of the clouds, 
to bar the forthgoing of the lightning; or guard the four 
quarters of the heavens, to bar the way of the winds: but what 
prescient hand can close the Hecatompylae of fate, what might 
arrest the hurrying retributions whose multitudinous tramplings 
converge upon me ina hundred presages, in a hundred shriv- 
elling menaces, down all the echoing avenues of doom? It is 
but a question of which shall arrive the fleetest and the first. 
I cease to think. I am all a waiting and a fear. TWELVE! 

AT HALF-PAST Two. Midnightis stricken,and I amunstricken. 
Guilt, indeed, makes babies of the wisest. My very ink must blush 
to make the record—nothing happened; absolutely nothing. For 
two hours I watched with lessening expectance: still nothing. I 
laughed aloud between sudden light-heartedness and scorn. 
Ineffable fool that I was, I had conjured up death, judgment, 
doom—heaven knows what, all because a caterpillar had crawled 
along a leaf! And then, as I might have done before had not 
terror vitiated my reason, I made essay whether I still retained 
my power. I retain it. Let me set down for my own enhardi- 
ment what the oracle replied to my questioning. 

“Have I not promised and kept my promise, shall I not 
promise and keep? You would be crowned and you shall be 
crowned. Does your way to achievement lie through misery ? 
—is not that the way to all worth the achieving? Are not 
half the mill-wheels of the world turned by waters of pain? 
Mountain summit that would rise into the clouds, can you not 
suffer the eternal snows? If your heart fail you, turn ; I chain 
you not. I will restore you your oath. I will cancel your bond. 
Go to the God Who has tenderness for such weaklings: my 
service requires the strong.” 

What a slave of my fancy was I! Excellent fool! what, pay 
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the forfeit of my sin and forego the recompense, recoil from the 
very gates of conquest? I fear no longer: the crisis is past, 
the day of promise has begun, I go forward to my destiny ; I 


triumph. 


Florentian laid down the pen, and passed into dreams. He 
saw the crowd, the throne, the waiting laurel, the sunshine, the 
flashing of rich robes ; he heard the universal shout of acclaim, 
he felt the flush of intoxicating pride. He rose, his form di- 
lating with exultation, and passed, lamp in hand to the foot of 
the third statue. The colossal figure leaned above him with 
its outstretched laurel, its proffered wand, its melancholy face 
and flowing hair ; so lifelike was it that in the wavering flame 
of the lamp the laurel seemed to move. “At length, Virgil,” 
said Florentian, “at length I am equal with you; equal with 
you in power, equal with you in renown ; Virgil, magician and 
poet, your crown shall descend on me!” 

One! Two! Three! The strokes of the great clock shook 
the chamber, shook the statues; and after the strokes had 
ceased, the echoes were still prolonged. Was it only an echo? 

Boom ! 

Or—was it the cathedral bell ? 

Boom ! 

It was the cathedral-bell. Yet a third time, sombre, surly, 
ominous as the bay ofa nearing bloodhound, the sound came 
down the wind. 

Boom ! 

Horror clutched his heart. He looked up at the statue. He 
turned to fly. But a few hairs, tangled round the lowered wand, 
for a single instant held him like a cord. He knew, without 
seeing, that they were the three white hairs. 


* * * * * * 
When, later in the day, a deputation of officials came to 
escort Florentian to the place fixed for his coronation, they were 
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informed that he had been all night in his Chamber of Statues, 
nor had he yet made his appearance. They waited while the 
servant left to fetch him. The man was away some time, and 
they talked gaily as they waited: a bird beat its wings at the 
window ; through the open door came in a stream of sunlight, 
and the fragmentary song of a young girl passing : 

Oh, syne she tripped, and syne she ran 

(The water-lily’s a lightsome flower), 
All for joy and sunshine weather 


The lily and Marjorie danced together, 
As he came down from Langley Tower. 


There’s a blackbird sits on Langley Tower, 
And a throstle on Glenlindy’s tree ; 

The throstle sings ‘‘ Robin, my heart’s love!” 
And the blackbird, ‘‘ Bonnie, sweet Marjorie!” 


The man came running back at last, with a blanched face and 
a hushed voice. “Come,” he said, “and see !” 

They went and saw. 

At the feet of Virgil’s statue Florentian lay dead. A dark pool 
almost hid that dark stain on the ground, the three lines on his 
forehead were etched in blood, and across the shattered brow lay 
a ponderous gilded wreath; while over the extinguished altar- 
fire the idol seemed to quiver its derisive tongue. 

“He is already laurelled,”’ said one, breaking at length the 
silence ; “we come too late.” 

Too late. The crown of Virgil, magician and poet, had 
descended on him. 

FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
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A Leader-writer on the ‘Times.’ 


5 the religious history of Great Britain few chapters are 
sadder than that which tells of the loss of faith by the 
Celtic populations of the West. Deserted by their secular 
leaders and deprived of priests who spoke their lauguage, if 
indeed they had any priests at all, they lost hold of the doc- 
trines of the Church and then fell an easy prey to Methodism, 
or Calvinism, or Presbyterianism. If the Scottish Highlanders 
were more fortunate than the Cornishmen and the Welsh in re- 
taining some chieftains and clans of the old religion, yet they 
suffered more than any from the disastrous union of politics 
and faith and from the ruin of the Stuarts’ cause in the ’45. 
Jacobites and Catholics fell togther. The persecuted remnant 
was driven abroad or degraded at home. Among the descen- 
dants of those who remained steadfast to the Faith (a descendant 
unworthy of his descent), was a journalist, whose brilliant, or at 
least flashy, career in London was ended by an early death in 
1879. His memory, which might have been most kindly served 
by silence, has been revived by a bulky volume in which Mr. 
W. R. Nicoll tells, in paragraphs which all seem to end with 
notes of admiration, the story of his friend. 

James Macdonell’s father came from the Macdonells of 
Glengarry. He was a Catholic in religion, but married a Pro- 
testant wife. His occupation as an Exciseman necessitated 
frequent change of residence, and increased the difficulty of 
educating a family in his own creed. James early learnt to 
read from his mother, and attended the parish schools in 
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Inverness, Dufftown, and Rhynie; though not being destined for 
college, he escaped the elements of classical knowledge com- 
municated to the more advanced boys in such establishments. 
Thus his education was that of a National school boy received 
from Presbyterian teachers. At Dufftown, indeed, there was a 
suggestion that he should become a priest, but this “was utterly 
distasteful to him.” His mother and all her relations were 
Protestant ; his companions, like his teachers, were Protestant ; 
his reading was Hugh Miller and Puritan controversialists ; and 
he early became an earnest and sometimes bitter disputant upon 
the Protestant side. “He had,” says Mr. Nicoll, “at this time 
and always a strictly Protestant intellect.” Religious disputes, 
though painful, did not affect the deep bond of affection which 
held the father and son. This assurance is necessary to sustain 
the blameless character drawn by the panegyrist; but no 
evidence to support it is adduced either from James or his father. 

What opportunities of learning his religion the boy enjoyed 
beyond the conversation of his father we are not told. A 
Catholic newspaper indeed —when Catholic newspapers were 
not what they now are—came to the house, and the books 
included Keenan’s “ Controversial Catechism,” which Mr. Nicoll 
condemns as “ fiercely aggressive” and firing “grape and can- 
ister,” because it describes Protestantism as a new religion 
invented and propagated by Luther. It would be interesting to 
obtain a better and truer definition. More wholesome, however: 
were the other books, and, in particular, the “works of the 
saintly” Bishop Hay, whose “Sincere, Pious, and Devout 
Christian,” and other devotional works, “kept far away from 
the asperities and pettinesses of controversy, and, read by 
people who knew no other books, flowed as a pure stream 
through wild glens.” While still in his father’s house James 
continued to attend Mass, but he imbibed little of the spirit of 
Bishop Hay. On the contrary, “he was ever busy on his side 
with the study of Church history and the works of Protestant 
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divines.” Apart from the exhibition of perverse and rebellious 
temper towards his father, we may be allowed to doubt whether 
James Macdonell ever understood the Catholic religion or 
brought himself within the condemnation of those who wilfully 
offend. Qui habet verba mea et spernit ea, habet quit gudicet eum 
in novissimo die. It is the testimony of her who knew him best, 
we read after the conclusion of his life, that the “ question 
of his own salvation never troubled him. The history of re- 
ligion, theology, and the Church were his chief interests ; but 
the question of his own soul did not seem to disturb him.” 

When sixteen years of age, having already severed him- 
self in feeling from his father and his father’s Faith, James 
removed from the village of Rhynie into the county town of 
Aberdeen, serving first as clerk in a paper-mill and subsequently 
being employed in the Excise. He says of himself that on 
coming to Aberdeen he was convinced of the truth of Roman 
Catholicism. But restraint of any kind in the form of a creed had 
become irksome to him, and his favourite books and companions, 
exclusively Protestant, alienated him more and more from the 
Church. Theend came before long. He attended some lectures, 
delivered to prove that Protestantism was false, and they made 
him believe it true. The rock of offence was the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation—as interpreted by himself. “ Believe it, I 
couldn't,” he writes to his uncle in 1860, “for knowing as I did, 
through the medium of books, of report, and of experience, of 
Protestants who were God’s people, if such there ever were upon 
earth, my conscience would have revolted at the idea of my say- 
ing that the salvation of such was an impossibility. No; my 
faith was not strong enough for that.” He then represents him- 
self as entering upon a serious course of inquiry. He sought an 
interview with the lecturer, but hardly in good faith, for he tells 
us that he and others had “many a good laugh” at his asser- 
tions and reasons. The priest who in charity endeavoured to 
instruct him was turned into ridicule for the amusement of his 
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Protestant associates. He, a mere village school boy, already 
possesses all theological knowledge, and is able to affirm that 
“such ignorance of the teaching of the early fathers—of Church 
history—of the character of the Reformers and of the history of 
the Reformation—of the nature of faith—of what private inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures consists in; such profound ignorance 
(or something worse, though I hope not) as that manifested by 
the reverend gentleman upon these topics has, in a divine, and 
controversial lecturer too,’ been, I should say, seldom matched.” 
Such was the immeasurable assurance of a youth unable to read 
a single work of one of the early fathers, or even one verse of the 
Bible in its original language, and disqualified by his daily 
avocations for search into the authentic records of ecclesiastical 
history. If the lecturer was indeed shallow and ignorant, why 
not consult some more deep and learned priest ? or even consult 
the works of saintly Bishop Hay, which his good father would 
have too gladly sent from the home of his childhood? No; he 
would rely entirely upon his own acumen to settle the momentous 
question, and the conclusion he reached was that “it was right 
for each individual to inquire into the meaning of the Scriptures, 
and to abide by the decision which reason and conscience should 
dictate.” Church and creed lost all authority. 

The decision come to in his case was to join the John Street 
Baptist Church in Aberdeen. His new friend, Mr. McCombie, 
was not only a member of the same congregation, but was Editor 
of the Aberdeen Free Press and opened his newspaper to James 
Macdonell. James was one of the class of persons who, like 
Richardson’s heroine, find pleasure even in the mechanical part of 
writing. Ina Benedictine Convent of the Middle Ages he would 
have made a ready copyist, and a useful one too, if he could 
have been limited to his copy. The exact doctrines of a John 
Street Baptist are not disclosed. “ Without formally rejecting 
the old theology, they had begun to translate it. Mr. McCombie, 
though not a Calvinist, never broke with them on any essential 
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point, but he lived to see many of his pupils go farther than him- 
self. It is the common lot of reformers.” On one point Mac- 
donell left no doubt; he would be an out-and-out Protestant. 
“T will be no half-and-half Protestant,” he writes. “ As long as I 
can speak or hold a pen I will witness against the corruptions of 
Rome, believing them, as I do, to be subversive of true Chris- 
tianity and hostile to the best interests of man.” Accordingly, 
as soon as the Free Press was opened to him, he began a series 
of papers on “Romanism and some of the Sources of its 
Strength,” and he espoused the cause of a fallen priest then 
visiting Aberdeen. Freely adopting a theory of development 
he believed that “what to one man is a winning-post, to another 
is a starting-point ; the hard-won conclusions of this man are the 
household words of that.” His belief was in a state of fluidity. 

In 1861 he lost his Catholic father, who died at Aberdeen at 
the age of forty-eight, leaving a widow with nine children, the 
youngest only three weeks old. James was the eldest, and he 
seems to have done his duty by the others in temporal matters to 
the utmost of his ability. He and his mother, we know, were 
Protestants ; we learn nothing about the religion of the rest. Pro- 
bably all had lapsed through the mixed marriage of the parents. 
Thecontributions of James to the /7ee Press, and his social success 
in the John Street circle, obtained for him an introduction to the 
Edinburgh Dazly Review, the Free Kirk organ, where he became 
a professional journalist, although he had for a time acted as 
editor in Aberdeen. While in Edinburgh he began to write in 
English papers, as the Examiner and Spectator, upon Presby- 
terian subjects. In less than a year he was promoted to the 
editorship of the Northern Daily Express, a Newcastle paper, at 
a yearly salary of £150. 

The change brought him not only advance in income, but 
deliverance from associates who thought him proud and pedantic, 
and from a decaying cause. At Newcastle his press work was 
more congenial and his circle of friends more agreeable. But 
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in 1865 the Express was sold, and he had to seek fresh employ- 
ment. Armed with introductions and testimonials he came 
boldly to London, and through Thornton Hunt obtained the 
post of Assistant Editor in the office of the Dazly Telegraph. 
Here he found easier circumstances and greater freedom from 
“the dictation of a narrow, purse-proud, arrogant, illiterate, and 
essentially immoral creed.” Confidence in his own opinions and 
a liberal flow of epithets still characterised his style, but a 
glimmer of better sense sometimes penetrated. 

“T wish,” he wrote in 1866, “I had the audacity, the ignorance 
of my own ignorance, the fearless readiness to grapple with 
subjects the very rudiments of which I did not comprehend, and 
the easy contentment as to polish and delicacy of style which so 


disagreeably distinguished me in the days of the John Street 
evening class.” 


Spiritually the John Street Baptist had made no advance. 
He now considered that “all the dogmatic creeds are false— 
false in what they assert, and false in what they deny. 
Roman Catholicism I hold to be false, and Protestantism false 
too. I live in an atmosphere of doubt. What a dead thing is 
English religion! There is not much of it, either. It’s a long 
time since I saw it.” His associates were of the same way 
of thinking. “I know a great many journalists, men of 
letters, and other educated people in London; but, to 
speak frankly, I don’t know a single one who _ believes 
in Christianity. I know few who mention it for any other 
purpose than to ridicule its pretensions. And I know some 
who frankly shout out in a club-room that they believe 
neither in God nor devil.” One curious exception he pro- 
ceeds to make in George Sala, who “believes in hell, and 
warns his unbelieving friends that they will feel it some day.” 
Still he professed to revere and respect Cardinal Newman above 
all other men, considering him, however, to be “great and 
good and pure in spite of his distinctive creed,” and finding it 
“ difficult to agree with a single page of his writing.” 
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His politics had gone with his religion. As a Catholic boy 
beyond the Grampians he must have been a Jacobite in principle; 
as one of the infidel crew of London journalists he became a 
Republican. In 1868 he wrote: “Were I to believe in the 
virtues of a British monarchy, or a British House of Lords, I 
should fight against Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions to the death; 
but as I don’t believe in either, as I wish to see both destroyed 
so soon as the work can be done by peaceable means, I 
throw up my hat,” etc. Again, in 1870, writing to a lady in 
America: “A Republic is a much more rational form of govern- 
ment than a monarchy ; loyalty to a great man like Lincoln, or 
Gladstone, or Bright, I can understand ; loyalty to the interests 
and the Parliament of a great nation, like America or England, 
I can also understand ; but what I cannot understand is loyalty 
to a crowned fiction. I could as easily understand loyalty to 
the figure-head of a ship.” The argument is not profound, as 
will be apparent at once, if “flag” be substituted for “ figure- 
head” as the symbol of loyalty. But it sufficed to upset Mac- 
donell’s understanding. A worse passage still he wrote from 
Paris in 1872, after the recovery of the Prince of Wales: “What 
a pleasure—a moral pleasure—it is to live in the free, open air 
of a Republic, away from the sham and sycophancy of a 
monarch, away from the degenerating and slavish twaddle 
talked by pen and pulpit about that wretched young man 
who, thank Heaven, is out of danger.” 

In 1870 he had been sent to France as special correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph, and was under arrest for a short time 
at Orleans as a Prussian spy ; but he was unable to enter Paris 
and soon returned to London to resume his ordinary duties and 
to be married before long to Miss Annie Harrison, a niece of 
sweet Mary Howitt, whose two letters from Dietenheim in 1878 
are a delightful relief from the arrogance and acerbity which 
surround them. Towards the end of 1871 he was again sent to 
France by the TZelegraph, and remained in Paris for about six 
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months, this time as a married man. He made friends and 
obtained information which were of use to him even after he had 
left the Zelegraph. He was not altogether blind to the good 
points in French life. “Do not,” he writes to his sister-in-law, 
“fancy that Paris, and still less France, is truly represented by a 
bad play or a masked ball. Why, Paris is a far more church- 
going city than London. It presents far more outward signs of 
piety, and immeasurably less open vice. The streets of Paris 
are decorous in comparison with those of London. And you 
have on every side of you the deep family virtue which exists in 
Paris and France.” This was in a better mood. Elsewhere he_ 
could write of the “extremes of wild, shallow irreverence, and 
of that degraded superstition which is kept alive by some sparks 
of Christianity in this unfortunate country.” 

Until July, 1875, he continued to work for the Zéelegraph, 
contributing frequently to other papers and magazines. In 
March of that year Mr. Hutton, of the Sfectator, had intro- 
duced him to Mr. Delane, of the 77es, and his powers as a 
leader-writer had been tested and approved. He resigned his 
place on the Dazly Telegraph and became a regular member 
of the staff of the Zzmes writing four or five leaders a week, 
and earning a handsome income. He always had a rest on 
Friday and Saturday, besides two months’ holiday in the year, 
which gave time for travel. Of his daily life, while writing for 
the Zzmes, a pleasant description is afforded. What more 
concerns the public to observe is that this young Scotchman, who 
entertained Republican views in politics, and was extremely un- 
settled in religious opinions, was now engaged in teaching the 
British public habitually through the influential columns of the 
Limes. One characteristic incident cannot be overlooked. While 
left in temporary charge of the newspaper, during the absence 
of the editor, Macdonell seriously attempted to commit the 
Times to a policy upon the Turco-Russian war which he 
well knew that his employers condemned, thus earning for 
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himself the odious imputation of treason in business as he had 
previously earned it in politics and religion. 

If it possibly could be, James Macdonell’s repute has been 
damaged by the partiality of his biographer. Had he been 
represented as a young man without advantages of birth, 
education, or patronage, struggling upwards by the force of his 
own industry and literary capacity until he reached a position 
envied by many more highly endowed journalists, at least his 
intellect might have been admired, his failings overlooked ; while 
his early death in March, 1879, would have secured the ready 
commiseration of all who heard of his career. Had his invincible 
ignorance of the Catholic religion been dwelt upon, we could 
have felt, as we read, pity rather than blame for his desertion 
of it. But Mr. Nicoll has destroyed this prospect. His exag- 
«erated eulogy gives but too much occasion to the Scotch (and 
Protestant) critic of eminence, who questions whether, in fact 
Mr. Macdonell did anything to justify his elevation on a pedestal 
above the innumerable throng of commonplace, steady young 
men who work hard and make as much money as they can at 
the calling which suits them best. This critic mocks at the 
ascription of loyalty, purity, chivalry, and beauty, with “eyes 
much resembling those of General Gordon”; though he allows 
that perhaps Macdonell might have made a good soldier, but 
only “until it occurred to him that his paymasters were com- 
mitting what he considered a crime, and that there was an 
opportunity of giving information to the enemy.” Such 
even from the world is the bitter reward earned by apostasy 
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Of St. Francts: [lis Wrath. 


(BROTHER SIMPLICITAS SPEAKETH.) 


UR father, ’spite his tenderness 
For all the dear God made, 
Certes, at times was not afraid 
To ban as well as bless. 


There was a young bird, ravening ; 
A little lark this was ; 
From a low nest in sunny grass 
His parents rose to sing. 


And in the nest as well as he 
Four young birds soft and sweet, 
Through dew, and dusk, and noontide heat 


In love did well agree. 


Thither our father often came, 

Rejoicing to behold 

God’s little birds, with throats of gold, 
Trembling to praise His Name. 


And oftentimes he raised his hand, 
Blessing those little birds, 
Who piped in answer to his words, 
As they could understand. 
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But this young lark of whom I tell, 
Content not with his share 
Of worms, and flies, and such like fare, 


Cruel, insatiable, 


Upon his little brethren set, 

And with his beak them slew. 

It chanced our father came thereto 
While yet the blood was wet ; 


And saw the parents flying round, 
Their song all turned to moan ; 
The murderer, careless, from a stone 
Did view that slaughter-ground. 


Our father’s wrath and pity grew 

And kindled to a flame ; 

“ Ah, thou vile bird of woe and shame, 
Ill fate will thee pursue! 


“ Miserably shalt thou die,” he said, 
“ Be drowned, for all thy wings ; 
And loathed by all living things, 
Even when thou art dead. 


‘The painted insect in the grass, 
The frog that croaks anigh, 
The firefly and the butterfly 
Will hate thee as they pass. 


“Even the cats and dogs,” he said, 
“ And carrion birds of air, 
On thy vile carcase will not fare : 
A curse is on thy head.” 





Of St. Francis: Hrs Wrath. 


And even so it came to pass, 
Before three days were done, 
That lark was drowned ina tank of stone, 


The peacock’s looking-glass. 


And there he lay in Heaven’s eye, 
Dead, and dishonoured too, 
Till someone passing by him threw 
Upon a dunghill nigh. 


Of all foul things in beast or bird, 
Or in men’s hearts that be, 
This, the foul fiend of cruelty 

Our father most abhorred. 
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The Fourteenth Duke of Norfolk." 


A MONOGRAPH. 


HIS year, 1860, so fatal to the Church, to justice, and to 
honour, and marked besides by so many striking griefs 
which have touched us very nearly, has seen disappear from 
the earth, in the person of Henry, the fourteenth Duke of 
Norfolk, one whom I do not hesitate to describe as the most 
noble, the most humble, and the most pious layman of our time. 
| am eager, moreover, to make him known to those who as yet 
may be ignorant of his existence, and thus to assuage for a 
moment the grief of those who, like myself, have known and 
loved him. 

Meanwhile, I would pause here for an instant before the 
recollection of this soul, so humble and so pure, so absolute a 
stranger to anything like secking after the good opinion of men. 
I would dream only of keeping silence in regard to the details 
which ought to veil the modesty of friendship, and respect for 
the life hidden in God, if these words had not to do with a man, 
the glory of whose rank, the splendour more than regal of whose 
birth, whose immense fortune, whose pre-eminent position in the 
midst of the most powerful nation in the world, condemned him 
to an inevitable notoriety, of which he never availed himself 
but in the service of God and of the poor. 

But, before going a step further, it would be as well that 
| should endeavour to afford the French reader some notion 
of what is meant in England by a Duke of Norfolk, an in- 
dividuality of the existence of which no other country in Europe 


“This monograph was written by the Comte de Montalembert in French shortly 
after the death of the Fourteenth Duke of Norfolk (the father of the present Duke) 
in 1860. It is now translated into English by one who possessed the friendship of both 
the subject of the monograph and the illustrious Frenchman who composed it.—Epb. 
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offers to view even the most shadowy semblance. And I will 
do so with the less embarrassment from having lived too long in 
familiarity with the hagiographers of all past ages not to know 
the extraordinary value they attach to, and the minute care they 
have taken in, establishing the illustrious origin of their heroes, 
and in making clear to the recognition of all, those of renowned 
birth, of which the Latin of Tacitus, claris natalibus, has fur- 
nished the most familiar formula. 

The House of Howard, of which the late Duke of Norfolk was 
the head and chief, universally recognised as the most illustrious 
of the English nobility, reascends, according to an ancient and 
accredited tradition, to Hereward, that famous Saxon baron 
who held his ground with such indomitable valour in the Isle 
of Ely against William the Conqueror, and whose prodigious 
exploits Augustin Thierry has so eloquently recounted. What- 
ever may be the value of this legend as to its origin, this house 
thanks to the exploits of its various scions, and to its alliances 
with the oldest Norman races, had attained in the fifteenth 
century so high a degree of power and splendour that its chief 
was created Duke of Norfolk in 1483. No family in Europe, 
not even among the sovercign houses, except those of Bourbon, 
of Lorraine, and of Savoy, could boast of having received at so 
early a date a title so elevated. The first Duke, who through 
his mother was descended from the Plantagencts, perished on 
the field of battle at Bosworth, in defending Richard III., the 
last of the Plantagencts, against the first of the Tudors. The 
second Duke in 1513 won the battle of lodden, where perished 
the King of Scotland and the flower of the Scottish chivalry. 
The third Duke only by a Providential chance escaped death on 
the scaffold, to which he had been doomed by the odious tyrant 
Henry VIII., and on which unhappily mounted his glorious son, 
Henry, Earl of Surrey, the most illustrious of all the personages 
of this celebrated family, as renowned for his warlike valour as 
for his literary gifts and attainments, and whose signal honour 
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it is to lead off the series of the most famous poets of England. 
He was immolated at twenty-seven years age by the jealousy 
and fanaticism of Henry VIII., who wished to attaint in him, 
at one and the same time, the most popular nobleman in the 
kingdom, and a Catholic who had remained faithful to the Roman 
Church. These first and ancient glories of a house, the direct 
male descent of which is perpetuated even to our own day, and 
which occupies, by its rank as by its antiquity, the first place in 
the British peerage, would suffice of itself to assure to it an 
exceptional illustration. Their very name, indeed, has become 
the type of the aristocracy in the most aristocratic country in 
Europe, as witness that familiar line of Pope, so often quoted : 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

The Howards, then, are in some sort the Montmorencies of 
England ; but, if I may dare to say so, with something about 
them more religious and more touching in their glory, by reason 
of the cruel and unmerited catastrophes of which they have 
been the victims. 

The famous Earl of Surrey was the first but not the last of 
his race destined to perish, a martyr to faith and to honour, 
under the axe of the executioner. His son, the fifth Duke, 
having, in opposition to Queen Elizabeth, adopted the cause of 
Mary Stuart, then vanquished and a captive, to whose 
irresistible charms he had succumbed, and the possession of 
whose hand he had courted, was put to death in 1572, as had 
been his father, by the worthy daughter of Henry VIII. He 
was accused of having mingled too much worldly ambition with 
the devotion he attested to the religion of his fathers and of the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots, who was destined to follow him so 
soon afterwards on to the scaffold raised by the English tyranny. 
But no imputation of this kind has ever been directed against 
the holy memory of his son, Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
“the noblest and the most ideal character ever produced 
among the British patricians.” Despoiled of all the stately 
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titles and of all the immense possessions of his 
father but inheriting by right of his mother one of the most 
ancient peerages of the kingdom, he, after having heroically 
resisted all the caresses and all the persecutions of Elizabeth, was 
plunged, while still young, into the hideous dungeons of the 
Tower of London, and there died from poison after eleven years 
of torture. This captivity, the barbarous refinements of which 
recall and even surpass the most frightful recitals of the persecu- 
tion of the Roman Emperors, has impressed the seal ofmartyrdom 
on the secular glory of the House of Norfolk. Re-established by 
the Stuarts in all its possessions and patrimonial dignities, it has 
always remained Catholic during the various proscriptions and 
miseries which have since prevailed. If by any rare chance the 
titular holder of the Ducal dignity allowed himself to be drawn 
aside from practical allegiance to the ancient faith by his desire 
to enjoy in their plenitude those political prerogatives which 
appertain to the premier peer of England, he invariably found 
a successor to renew the chain of the traditions which identify 
the honour of this antique race with fidelity to the ancestral 
religion. Among Protestants themselves, as the Z7zmes has 
said, there are many who, in obedience to a sort of poetical 
cultus of the past, would regret to see the most illustrious race 
in the country abandoning the conquered and proscribed church, 
from which no vicissitude has been able to detach its august 
lineage. Deprived, even down to the date of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, in 1820, of the right of sitting in the House of Lords, 
the Dukes of Norfolk continued, none the less, to enjoy the incon- 
testible prerogative of their rank as Premier Duke and Earl of 
England, the chief of the nobility, and according to the popular 
phrase in their regard, the first subject of the realm. They were, 
besides this, still invested with that ancient and hereditary title 
of Earl Marshal, with which one of their remote ancestors had 
been adorned as far back as in 1386, and which confers uponthem 
the government or regulation of all those heraldic privileges and 
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delicate questions of precedence and blazon, which none disdain 
in a country where exists a great body of nobles recognised and 
respected by all the world, and where the “ Peerage,” which lies 
upon every table, forms with the Bible and Shakespeare the 
principal element of popular information. 

A considerable patrimony, increased from generation to 
gencration, adds naturally to the social and political ascendancy 
of so powerful a house. The Norman fortress of Arundel is the 
crowning jewel of this immense patrimony, as will be at once 
apparent when it is added that the mere fact alone of being in pos- 
session of this feudal domain gives a right to the peerage without 
any royal creation. But it comprehends, besides this, many other 
estates in other counties, and, among these possessions, a great 
part of the important manufacturing town of Sheffield. A single 
fact, which has been commemorated in provincial history, will 
serve to indicate here the spirit of conservation and magnifi- 
cence, which presides over the employment of these vast aristo- 
cratic properties. During the last century, the ninth Duke, 
although himself without children, had undertaken the con- 
struction at Worksop of a palace for the advantage of the 
nephew who was his heir presumptive. The edifice was just 
approaching completion at the cost of an immense sum of 
money, when in 1761, it was consumed from top to bottom by 
the act of an incendiary. Thereupon the old Duke, in no way 
discouraged by this catastrophe, appeared among the hardly 
yet cooled ashes of the enormous structure, leading by the hand the 
child who was to succeed him, in order that he might there lay 
at once the foundation-stone of another palace still more mag- 
nificent, the mere centre part alone of which extends three 
hundred feet in length. 

A century afterwards, all these grandeurs devolved upon the 
most modest of men, upon the most humble of Christians, upon 
the Englishman among them all the most entirely stripped that 


could be conceived of those prejudices ‘and of that egotistic 
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pride which has not infrequently brought upon this great people 
so general an unpopularity. Among the many varied and 
splendid traditions of his race, those which especially dis- 
tinguish certain of his ancestors, such as piety, self-denial, 
sanctity even, alone scemed to have any real value in his eyes. 
Upon him the gifts of grace appeared to be more prodigally 
lavished even than those of fortune. 

Nothing, however, in the opening years of the young Lord 
Fitzalan (an ancient title which he bore during the lifetime 
of his grandfather) gave promise of what he was eventually 
to become. [Born in 1815, the son of a father whose memory I 
do not in the least calumniate in saying that he was a Catholic 
only in name, and of a Protestant mother, the heir of the first 
Catholic house in the country was educated as a Protestant. 
He was first of all placed under the instruction of private tutors, 
and was afterwards sent to the University of Cambridge. He 
was enrolled subsequently as a cornet in the IIorse Guards, in 
which branch of the Army he served until he had attained the 
rank of captain. It was to his having participated, thus, in the 
national education, that he owed, doubtless, the elegant manli- 
ness of his carriage and deportment, which offered a finished 
type of the distinction and vigour befitting an Englishman of 
the higher classes. When he had hardly yet emerged from 
adolescence, he, at twenty-two years of age, entered Parliament 
as the representative of the borough of Arundel, that depen- 
dency of the feudal castle of his forefathers, the title of which 
he took on the death of his grandfather, and which he bore 
during the chief part of his parliamentary life. Up to this 
time in his career there was no trait observable in the character 
of this young patrician distinguishing him in any way from so 
many other scions of a rich and powerful aristocracy. But, all 
at once, a transformation was manifested. It isa regret to me 
that I am unable to relate how it was accomplished. I can only 
recall to mind what he himself often said to me: “I am not 
long a Catholic. You must look upon me as a convert.” 
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We first came to know one another in those auspicious years 
of the reign of Louis Philippe when so numerous and generous 
a part of the youth of France vindicated their right to public 
liberty by breaking the yoke of the sophists, braving human 
respect, setting at defiance the abuse of an impious press, and 
securing the emancipation of the religious Orders, by grouping 
themselves in thousands around the pulpit of Notre Dame, 
where the Pére Lacordaire and the Pére de Ravignan, turn by 
turn, electrified an eager and attentive multitude. The young 
Earl of Arundel mingled in this crowd, and none carried thither 
a piety more sincere or more fervent. He returned there again 
and again ; and he there had inspired in his heart towards the 
Pére de Ravignan a tender and respectful attachment. May 1 
dare to say so? It was there also that we ourselves were drawn 
more closely together ; it was there that began in earnest a 
friendship which thenceforth knew no diminution, and which 
secured to me from him so many proofs of the most rare devo- 
tion. He came away from these reunions of frank and firm 
Catholics with his brow erect and his eye sparkling. His happi- 
ness was great, but it was not complete. One day—how well I 
remember it !—it was on Easter Sunday, at the general com- 
munion, in the Cathedral of Notre Dame ; he had been followed 
thither by the noble and faithful partner of his life, who, from 
the gallery of the great fane, watched her husband without 
being able to imitate him. She was still a Protestant. The 
daughter of Sir Edmund Lyons, then Ambassador in Greece, 
and afterwards Commander-in-Chief of the British fleet before 
Sevastopol, they had first met at Athens when, as a young man 
making the grand tour, he had loitered for a while in the capital 
of the Greek archipelago. He had loved and married her in 
the midst of the attentive sympathy of England, without leaving 
a doubt in the mind of anyone that the union of those two 
young hearts, warmed into life at the foot of the Parthenon, 
would only be fully accomplished under the vaulted roof of 
Notre Dame de Paris. 
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Hardly was he himself converted when, according to his own 
expression, he felt that he should never know repose until he 
should have obtained the conversion of his wife. This grace was 
eventually accorded to him, and thenceforth nothing was want- 
ing to complete the joy of his soul. 

The duties of public life assumed, then, in his eyes, an entirely 
new importance. Until that time he had taken only a passive 
part in the deliberations of the House of Commons. There had 
been wanting to him many of the conditions necessary to ensure 
success in a political career. It was not that he did not know 
how to speak with a certain facility, like the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen. But he lacked altogether any inclination to take 
part in the struggles of debate, and still less had he any desire to 
participate in the contentions of party. Placed by his birth on 
the very pinnacle of the social hierarchy of his country, he could 
have had no other ambition than that of taking a direct part in 
its Government, and against the possibility of his doing so, his 
religion and his own character, placed equally insurmountable 
obstacles. 

He was above all things a man of interior reflection, fitted 
chiefly for home life, in the bosom of his family. Yet, during many 
years he did violence to his own inclinations by intervening at 
every opportunity, with equal firmness and prudence, in all those 
questions which in any way affected the interests of his co- 
religionists. . 

The incontestable sincerity of his convictions, the noble can- 
dour of his soul, the uprightness and amenity of his character, 
secured to him at once an important position in the discussions 
of the House of Commons. That redoubtable and fastidious 
assembly, nineteen twentieths of which are distinctly hostile 
rather than merely indifferent to Catholicism, listened with 
attention and respect to a man who never addressed it except 
upon some question that affected him very painfully, but who 
always spoke with simplicity and devotion, with a scrupulous 
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exactitude in the employment of facts, and a manly good faith the 
perfecting charm of which crowned not only his personal con- 
sideration but the very cause which he defended. 

The traditions of his family associated him with the Whigs 
but he broke away from them when, having themsclves become 
miserably unfaithful to their glorious antecedents, in order that 
they might follow the perverse councils of Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell, they introduced, and causcd to be passed into 
law, the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, on the occasion of the new 
episcopal sees being created, in 1850, by his Holiness Pope 
Pius the Ninth. This law, which was happily abortive, and 
which its promoters never even once attempted to call into action | 
was destined merely to be registered for a while upon the 
Statute book as a sort of official protest against the exercise of 
the Pontifical power in England. The Earl of Arundel then 
found himself in a position of some delicacy. He owcd his seat 
in the House of Commons exclusively to the local influence of 
his father, the Duke of Norfolk. His Grace, needless to say, 
approved and supported the ministerial measure which was so 
obnoxious to his heir. The latter’s respect for the paternal 
authority might, and even ought, according to many to have 
obliged him either to have resigned at once, or to have taken no 
part whatever in the action of Parliament. Honour and con- 
science, however, spoke more authoritatively to him than filial 
piety. He remained in the Ilouse of Commons, and combatted 
the Bill, with as much decision as perseverance, at all the 
different stages of the discussion. Immediately the law had 
been passed, however, he at once gave in his resignation. He 
was forthwith re-elected to a seat in the House by the Catholic 
constituency of the county of Limerick. But, after the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in 1852, he declined to present himself any 
longer to public view as a candidate for the suffrages of the 
electors, and only reappeared within the walls of the Legislature 
when he took his seat in the House of Lords as Duke of Norfolk, 


on the death of his father. 
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One notable event marked in an especial manner this second 
and later phase of his public career. This was his declining the 
Order of the Garter with which the Queen, on the suggestion of 
Lord Palmerston, wished to have had him invested. As is very 
well-known, this Order is the first in Europe, not less by its 
antiquity than by its quality, and by the restricted number of 
its members. This number has never exceeded, so far as its 
indigenous knights are concerned, the twenty-five allotted to it 
by its founder, Edward III., in 1347. They admit amongst 
them no other strangers than sovereigns. British pride, akin 
to that of the Romans of the Republic, is willing to recognise 
kings alone as the cquals of patrician Englishmen. It is the 
highest distinction that the Crown of England has to confer, 
and it is the only one it can award to those whose birth places 
them, like the Duke of Norfolk, above all others. He declined 
it, respectfully and without parade, avoiding even as much as 
possible by a delicate scruple to give publicity to his refusal 
of it, so that the value of the favour, rejected by himself, might 
not be diminished when it devolved upon another. But in Eng- 
land there is no possibility of a matter of this kind being kept 
asecret. Ilis refusal became known ; it excited an universal 
surprise, and gave rise to all sorts of commentarics. Some, who 
read it altogether amiss, looked upon it as having sprung from 
a refinement of self-love. Others believed that this fervent 
Catholic shrank from possessing an Order which, founded orig- 
inally, like the Golden Fleece and the Saint Esprit, as the title 
of a religious confraternity, had become profaned by admitting 
among its members the Head of Islamism, the Sultan-Abd-ul- 
Medjid. But this was not the true reason. I ventured one day 
to reproach him with having deprived the English Catholics, 
exquisitely sensible at all times of this kind of satisfaction, of 
the gratification they could not but have experienced in seeing 
the first amongst them invested with this eminent dignity. He 
answered with an argumentum ad hominem which demonstrated 
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to me that he had wished above all things to give a proof of 
political independence in avoiding to receive even the most 
coveted favour through the intermediary of a minister whose 
conduct he disapproved. 

Often have I heard English Catholics complain with astonish- 
ment of the silence he preserved habitually in the House of 
Lords. They had expected at his hands something entirely 
different. They had wished above all things that he would have 
consecrated the immense ascendancy of his name, his rank, his 
character, to conquer in parliamentary life, one of those great 
influences so acceptable among Englishmen generally, and from 
which Catholic Englishmen, in particular, would have derived 
all the advantage. 

Such as this, however, was not his vocation. He never shrank, 
either in public life or in private life, from the discharge of any 
strict and evident duty, as was signally demonstrated when he 
denounced in 1856, in the House of Lords, the iniquitous pro- 
ceedings of the Commission entrusted with the distribution of 
the funds subscribed for the victims of the Crimean War, 
which had scandalously abused the trust confided to it to the 
detriment of the Catholic orphans. But he had made his choice. 
It was not political life with its struggles, its impulsiveness, its 
ardours, its temptations, which had power to dominate and 
possess his soul. It was the life hidden in God. It was the 
humble and laborious career of a Christian devoted exclusively 
to his domestic duties, to the Church and to the poor. It was 
given to him to merit in the highest degree that title of con- 
temner of the world, contemptor mundi, which one reads on the 
tombs of certain grand feudal magnates who had thrown aside 
their coat of mail to assume the monastic cowl ; and that in 
the midst of a society which seemed to have attained the utmost 
limit of worldly prosperity, and which would have been glad- 
dened by seeing him enjoy without reserve the brilliant fortunes 
which had come into his possession. 
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Even in the eyes of human wisdom he had chosen the better 
part. A holy soul, a soul sweet and humble, charitabie and 
serene in the most dangerous elevation here below, is a spectacle 
greater and more useful even in furthering the interests of a 
persecuted Church, than the rarest eloquence or the most active 
political influence. 

In a country where Catholicism, although legally enfranchised, 
has still to hold its own against every prejudice, passion, 
rancour, ignorance, and remorse of a people intoxicated with a 
sense of its own grandeur, and which cannot forgive the Church 
all the evil they have inflicted upon it, nothing at all could 
better serve the cause of that august victim of the most pitiless 
persecution than the habitual and abounding devotion of the 
foremost subject of the Crown in England to those very interests 
and sorrows, the most slighted and the most disdained by the 
vast majority of Englishmen. 

The Religious Orders which are at one and the same time 
perfectly free and intensely unpopular in the British Islands, 
were the objects of his profoundest solicitude. The Congregation 
of the Oratory, which was established in England in 1849, 
regenerated and rendered illustrious by Father Newman and 
Father Faber, never had a more zealous adherent or a more 
generous patron than the Duke of Norfolk. 

But to him no work of charity was indifferent, by him no 
misery was unrecognised, no want once exposed to his vigilant 
observation remained without assuagement. To form some 
adequate idea, however, of the life which he marked out for him- 
self, it would have been necessary to have seen him in his great 
library in Arundel Castle, having beside him his wife, who 
always acted in his regard as his secretary and his coadjutor, 
giving himself up with her to the labour of keeping pace with 
the incommensurable correspondence which from every corner of 
the three kingdoms brought to him a task as painful as it was 


meritorious by unrolling before him continually a panorama of 
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all the infirmities, exigencies, and destitution which constitute 
the habitual lot of the Catholic community in that country, 
everywhere indigent, everywhere in a minority, every- 
where doomed to struggle for existence against obstacles 
of every description. His noble heart gave itself up with- 
out reserve and without intermission to this incessant 
labour. He confronted it at every turn with heroic 
patience, with a good humour ever smiling and equable, 
and with at the same time an absolutely unrivalled munifi- 
cence. “There is,” said Cardinal Wiseman, in the pastoral 
letter published by that eloquent prelate upon the occasion of 
the death of the most illustrious layman under his spiritual 
jurisdiction, “ There is scarcely a charity in this diocese which 
has not either permanently or on some more pressing occasion 
experienced his benevolence. There is not a form of want or a 
peculiar application of alms which has not received his relief or 
co-operation. The building of churches, the erection of schools, 
the institution of orphanage, almshouse, reformatory, training- 
school, or hospital; the foundation of convents, whether for 
contemplation or for active duties ; the education of the clergy 
at home or abroad ; any Catholic interest, whether of the hier- 
archy or of the oppressed inmates of workhouses or of prisons ; 
whatever, in fine, required assistance for carrying out a good and 
holy work found ever in him a ready, an ungrudging, and a 
noble-hearted benefactor. Yet, it would be difficult, perhaps, to 
define the limits to which the exercise of this virtue was carried ; 
because the extent of private and domestic charity which he 
practised can never be known. Instances have, indeed, come 
casually to our knowledge which might have been considered 
sufficient to satisfy all the obligations of a rich and virtuous 
man for a considerable period, but where the left hand was not 
intended to know what the right hand had done.” Whatever, 
in truth, came to light in this way, in spite of his reticence, were 


but the unintentionally revealed and daily scantlings of his 
inexhaustible charity. 
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He only interrupted, moreover, the course of his charitable 
labours to give himself up to those exercises of piety which 
occupied each day so large a place in his life ; since, in presiding 
over the regulation of his vast patrimony, above all and at every 
turn in the interests of the poor, he regarded himself as literally 
nothing more than the administrator of his goods for the benefit 
of God and of his neighbour. 

How greatly, however, would those deceive themselves who 
would believe for an instant that these virtues of his had 
about them anything dry, hard, or mechanical. What above 
all things I should most wish to realise in his regard to the 
reader, is the charm of that universal benevolence and of that 
touching simplicity which breathed from his whole person. 
Never did any man realise more perfectly that sot of St. 
Francis of Assisi, which says that “courtesy is a sister of 
charity.” He had preserved from his worldly life all those 
forms and manners which are the most gracious and the most 
distinguished, an urbanity the most amiable, those fashions only 
that are noble and elevated, and, to use the words of St. Simon, 
“That grand politeness, that suavity, lofty and pronounced, 
which has become so rare, and which touches us all so pro- 
foundly.” With all this, moreover, he combined a reserve the 
most delicate, a self-forgetfulness the most constant and visible, 
and a deference peculiarly touching towards age, sex, misfortune, 
and poverty, accentuated by degrees of exquisite refinement 
according to the position of all those who had the happiness of 
approaching him. In fine, that sweetest compassion which 
charity guards from degenerating into ironical pity for the 
agitations and pre-occupations in which it cannot participate. 

His whole being was, as it were, impregnated with the sincerest 
humility, and yet at the same time with an invincible dignity, 
for none could ever be tempted to forget in his presence the 
supremacy assigned to him by his virtue more even than by his 
rank. Christian nobility, chivalry in the venerable and primitive 
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meaning of the word, with all that comports with honour, right, 
delicacy, spotless integrity, firm and unconquerable virtue, noble 
and religious independence, never had a more complete per- 
sonification than in him. 

In snatching him away while still so young from the love of 
his own nearest and dearest, from the confidence of his co- 
religionists and from the respect of his country, God wished 
without doubt, to recompense him promptly for the pureand active 
devotion which had consumed his life. In all the vigour of 
maturity, at forty-three years of age, he fell a victim to a 
painful and mortal disease which prostrated him in great 
anguish for two years before his departure from this world. 
Six weeks before his death his confessor announced to him that 
the physicians despaired of his recovery. To that intimation, 
what was his response? “ Ah! well, my father, since I have to 
die, it behoves me that I should at least make a good death.” 
And then, isolating himself completely from all affairs relating 
in any way to this world, and surrounded alone by his wife and 
his numerous children, he gave himself up completely during 
eighteen consecutive days to preparing himself for death. He 
sent to Rome his request to the Holy Father, for his last Ponti- 
fical benediction. And to the heart of Pius IX. it must, in 
truth, have been a signal consolation to have received in the 
midst of the people who applauded with so striking a unanimity 
the sacrilegious perfidy of which the Holy See is the victim, this 
message of a filial love faithful even unto death. 

During these last six weeks, a general Confession which ex- 
tended over six days of examination of conscience and 
humiliation before the Omnipotent Judge, followed by eighteen 
Communions, sweetened for him the approach to the awful 
moment of departure. Every time the voice of the priest was 
heard reciting the prayers of the Church, the invalid sick unto 
death made the most strenuous efforts to restrain the gentle 
and plaintive groans torn from him by his sufferings. He died 
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on the feast of St. Catherine, November 25th, 1860, having then 
barely completed his forty-fifth year. ‘ He fell asleep,” said 
Cardinal Wiseman, “from a sweet and peaceful dream, as in the 
arms of God.” “I do not fear to assert, humanly speaking,” 
said his confessor, Father Faber, in a record which will cer- 
tainly one of these days become known, “that no saint could 
have had a holier death.” The devotion which he preferred 
during this long and last struggle was that of the Five Wounds 
of Our Lord. “It is there,” he said to the Duchess, “it is in 
those holy Wounds, that [ shall find you again for all eternity.” 
It was with his head resting upon the shoulder of that dear and 
sweet companion that he rendered his soul up to God. But, 
previously he detached his enfeebled hands from the em- 
brace of his wife to join them, while repeating for the last time, 
in a voice that was hardly audible, the names of Jesus and 
Mary. Such also were the last words uttered upon his death- 
bed, ina dungeon of the Tower of London, on October 15th, 
1595, by his forefather ten generations back, Philip, Earl of 


Arundel, the Martyr. 


CHARLES, COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, 
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¢>4q NNE KERR had never been a pretty woman, but even in 
ye middle life she was emphatically a taking one, the supple 
figure was still slim and round, the bright expression lent the 
face a youthful grace. Of lovers Anne had her share, had gone 
her gentle way heart whole; and scarcely dreamt of other swains 
at forty-one. Colonel Wilmot, it was true, had come from India 
two years before to ask her to be his wife, but Anne had cried, 
“Qh, Johnnie,” adding reproachfully, “and when we have 
always been such friends!” And Wilmot—almost feeling he 
had done something wrong—went back as he had come, alone. 
But Anne was to “dree her wierd ” like other folk. 

It was at her cousin, Sir Thomas Wycherley’s, she met John 
Hammond, a barrister of some repute, who, coming into money, 
had taken to politics, and was supposed by his friends to have a 
career before him. Hammond took Anne to dinner the first 
night, and mentally categorised her as an intelligent woman, and 
wondered later over his cigar how it happened she was still Miss 
Kerr. He was to grow interested in Anne. A keen observer, 
he was quick to recognise her rare sweetness, her bright unselfish 
ways ; and he was half touched, half amused, by a simplicity - 
that was characteristic, and in strange contrast to the know- 
ledge of the world circumstances had thrust upon her; a 


woman of 
Smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 
he would have described her in these early days. But if at first 


he was inclined to think her cold, he soon realised that under the 
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calm exterior lay deep feeling and strong affections. Though 
each day brought him faithful to her side, he would have laughed 
at the idea of falling in love. Friendship with a woman of her 
age was natural enough. She was no fool, no old coquette. 

Sir Thomas, who liked a love affair, confided soon to Lady 
Wycherly, that “Hammond was rather gone on Anne, he 
thought—” Her ladyship—never very sure of facts—thought 
there was someone—something. Could not Sir Thomas re- 
member? Besides—with more energy—“ Anne was far too 
old!” 

But Anne was an attractive woman still, Sir Thomas thought, 
shaking his head in a meditative way. “Oh, we all know what 
you think of Anne,” was her ladyship’s tart reply ; for with all 
her real liking for Anne Kerr, Lady Wycherly never quite for- 
got she had been her husband’s first love. 

What makes a woman—plain, not always young, nor very love- 
able perhaps to other folk, THE woman in some one man’s eyes 
is a problem no one yet has solved. “She’s a’ that an’ mair 
minister,” the herd lad cried, when the imperfections of his 
Peggie were roundly pointed out, “She’s a’ that an’ mair, but 


” 


she’s the ae lass for me 

Hammond's time passed pleasantly, he was content to drift 
along, careless of consequences for himself or for Anne. A wild 
day of wind and wet drove in the shooters from the moors, and 
Hammond, tiring of billiards, went in search of Anne and found 
her in the library alone. 

“Meditating, Miss Kerr?” he asked as he came across the 
room.” 

‘Not even thinking, I am afraid,’ Anne answered, looking 
brightly up. 

“Tdle for once?” 

“Busy,” said Anne, with emphasis. “See, I am ‘busking’ 
flies,” and she held up a gaudy fly for him to see. 

Hammond bent ; their hands touched ; it was the impulse of 
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the moment—Anne was in his arms; her cheek pressed close 
against his own. A moment only. 

“Here, Anne!” Sir Thomas, fishing-tackle in hand, came 
bustling briskly in. Hammond turned to the writing-table. He 
did not look at Anne, but he needed no words to tell him she 
returned his love. He was giddy, triumphant. 

The dressing bell rang before Anne’s work was done. “Why, 
Miss Anne,” her old maid said, “there’s them would give their 
weight in gold for your contented look!” Anne laughed. 

Long ago Anne’s director had struck the key-note of her 
life. “ Be thankful, my child, always thankful,” he counselled. 
Anne’s heart was a Deo gratias! But sweet as the pure face 
always was it had caught a new expression to-night. 

Hammond was not in the drawing-room when she came 
downstairs ; and ‘dinner was nearly over when he appeared and 
slipped into a vacant place by Lady Wycherley. He went 
straight to the whist tables when he came upstairs ; and later 
to the billiard room. It was to spare her, Anne told herself, 
secure in her new-born happiness. 

Next morning she came down to find the men had already 
started for the moors. Dinner was a repetition of the night 
before ; and it was not till late in the evening, when she was 
playing for the young folk who had begun to dance, that he 
came and stood behind her chair. Anne looked shyly up. 

“Tam afraid it is good-bye, Miss Kerr,” he said abruptly, “I’m 
off by the first train.” 

Anne's fingers were flying over the keys. “Quicker, Miss 
Kerr, quicker,” someone cried. She could not even give him her 
hand. At the door he turned ; their eyes met ; and he was 
gone. 

“Anne, how tired you are!” Lady Wycherly exclaimed an 
hour later when they said good-night. “Don’t let these young 
folk victimise you so.” 

Anne dragged herself wearily upstairs, and threw herself on 
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her bed, trying to steady the thoughts that seemed to be whirl- 
ing through her brain. Had she made a mistake? She could 
not think that, remembering what had passed. He could not 
have thought (the blood came tingling to her face), he could not 
think her a woman likely to submit to any man’s embrace. 
Anne put that thought away at once; he was not aman to play 
with a woman’s affections. An honourable man, “his heart as 
far from fraud as Heaven from earth,” he must have good reason 
if he had changed his mind. Had she offended him? But how ? 
Was it her age? She had not thought of that. 

The stable-clock struck six. There was a_ bustle in the court 
below ; then the sound of wheels. The dog-cart for Hammond 
to catch the seven express, perhaps. A moment later and she 
heard it drive away. He would write and explain! The 
thought came like a hope. Anne undressed, went to bed, and 
was soon heavily asleep. 

Hammond did write, but not to Anne. A fortnight passed, 
and then a letter came to Lady Wycherly. He enclosed an 
address she wished for; thanked her for her hospitality; begged 
to be remembered to any friends who might be at Rannock still; 
he had a little bit of news, he added—he had meant to 
have told her when with her, but never had an opportunity— 
he was engaged to the daughter of his present host, Miss 
Arbuthnott. They would have her good wishes, he knew. They 
hoped to be married in Spring. Lady Wycherly read this latter 
part aloud, a little triumph in her tone. 

“T told Sir Thomas we had heard something,” she said, ad- 
dressing her neighbour at the breakfast table, “and he looked like 
an engaged man. Now didn’t he, Captain Cole?” 

“ Pray what does an engaged man look like?” asked Captain 
Cole; “enlighten us, Lady Wycherley.” 

“As if his repentance had begun,” said Lady Wycherly, 
quickly. She had not expected to be brought to book, and 
gave the first answer that came into her head. 
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“Like Jardine, for instance?” said Captain Cole, indicating 
with a nod her second daughter’s jolly-looking betrothed, who 
was sitting beaming by her side. Lady Wycherly laughed. 

“ The exception that proves the rule, perhaps ! ” 

Sir Thomas, silent, looked furtively at Anne. He had his 
own suspicions and kept his own counsel. 

Hammond was not a man to be envied in these days. It is 
unpleasant enough to find you have engaged yourself to the 
wrong woman; it is more unpleasant still to know you have 
behaved like a blackguard, been dishonourable and not to one 
alone. There was the double sting; but there was nothing 


generous in John Hammond’s repentance, if such it could be 


called. He blamed circumstances not himself; cursed the fate 
that took him north—the day he met Anne. 

In any case one must be miserable, Hammond thought as he 
moodily paced the garden walks soft in their litter of falling 
leaves, waiting for his betrothed. More than once he nearly 
made a clean breast of it to the girl ; she was young, too young 
to know her own mind, perhaps, and would soon console herself 
he thought. The old judge, too, knew the world and men ; and, 
his first indignation over, would not be much astonished 
perhaps. 

Hammond had never been what is called a ladies’ man. He 
had worked hard at his profession, taken his well-earned holiday, 
and gone steadily back to his old routine. Circumstances had 
thrown him with the Arbuthnotts the year before ; and perhaps 
the triumph of carrying pretty Margaret off from her other pre- 
tenders had as much to do with his engagement as anything 
else. Time went on and complicated matters, as time alone can ; 
the moment for confession never came, but an hour did come 
when Hammond, desperately determined to forget Anne and to 
marry at once, if Margaret would consent, wrote off to Lady 
Wycherley and—burned his ships! 

To a simple, honest soul like Anne’s, baseness like Hammond’s 
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seems impossible. Earth brings her children no more terrible 
trial, perhaps, than such a moral shock. Anne was too unselfish 
a woman to indulge herself in useless grief. Her religion, too, 
stood her in good stead. Never deliberately did her thoughts 
dwell on the man who was to be Margaret Arbuthnott’s husband. 
If Anne looked thin and pale her secret was her own. Not 
even her aunt, Lady Harden, guessed that anything was 
wrong. 

The great professional world has a society all its own ; 
Anne next season never came across the newly-married pair ; 
and when August took her north, as usual, she felt herself 
secure ; she knew her cousin, Lady Wycherly, well. Hammond 
married and Hammond single were very different men ! 

“We are almost the old party,” her ladyship explained, as on 
the day of Anne’s arrival they sat chatting in her room. “The 
Pilkingtons, Lord Stannhurst, old Sir John, Johnnie Wilmott— 
you know he’s home again ?—Captain Cole, of course, and two 
or three other men. You know them all, Anne. And, oh, the 
Hammonds come to-night. Sir Thomas’s invitation! You 
know I never liked the man! But she is beautiful, she might 
have married anybody, Anne!” 

“Yes,” said Anne, glad of the fading light. 

“Not quite of our sonde, perhaps,” her ladyship went on ; 
“but that is nothing nowadays.” 

“Yes,” Anne said again. If only the meeting were over, she 
thought. 

Hammond, for his part, did not expect to see Anne. His 
Morning Post had told him more than once that Lady Har- 
den was lying ill in town and he took for granted her niece 
must be in charge. If he was taken aback when he saw her the 
centre of a merry group, his next feeling was almost one of 
relief. © This was no heart-broken Anne. She looked well, 
bright, and was talking with animation to a tall man by her 
side 
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“Oh,” said Sir Thomas, who was standing by, following the 
direction of his eyes, “ Wilmott, like a lot of us, thinks a deal of 
Anne!” 

A revulsion of jealousy seized on Hammond. He pushed 
almost rudely to her side, but his face flushed when she gravely 
gave her hand and turned at once away. 

“You must finish your story, Johnnie,” she said, touching 
Colonel Wilmott gently on the arm. 

Hammond turned angrily. He need not have wasted his 
pity, he thought. She had soon consoled herself ! 

Hammond found life at Rannock intolerable. The first ex- 
citement over, he saw a change in Anne. She had suffered, 
and he had been the cause. That he had not meant it, was 
even to himself a poor excuse. What must she think of him? 
He chafed against her silent courtesy ; or was it contempt? He 
hated Wilmott as he had never hated man before. His young 
wife, too, had taken a fancy to Anne ; and seemed to him never 
to cease talking of “that nice Miss Kerr.” “I don’t think you 
like her, John,” she said one night when they were going 
to bed. 

“One can’t like everybody, I suppose,” he answered, so sav- 
agely that the girl looked up amazed. 

He must get away, get back to town at once, on any ex- 
cuse. But Lady Harden was to solve the difficulty. She 
was not so well, and wrote begging Anne to come to her at 
once. And Anne, on whom the strain was beginning to tell, 
was thankful to obey. 

Hammond met her, her wraps on, in the hall. He had not 
seen her alone before. 

“Anne!” he cried, catching her hands. 

“You must say good-bye for me to Mrs. Hammond,” Anne 
said quietly, drawing her hand away. ° 

“Anne, you must listen, let me explain,” Hammond implored. 


But Anne was gone. 
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As years went on, Hammond settled into happy married 
life : he was proud of his pretty clever wife, his handsome boys. 
A busy man, he had made, as people foretold, his mark. If 
Anne crossed his mind, she was a memory to be dismissed at 
once, a disagreeable episode in his otherwise prosperous life. 
She was seldom now in town; and her world was a different 
one. But once, as it chanced, they were to meet again. Ham- 
mond, on his way to the House one day, had gone to a large 
“at Home.” 

“John,” Mrs. Hammond said, and touched him on the arm, 
“surely that is that nice Miss Kerr?” 

John looked up ; yes it was Anne—Anne who, long as she 
lived, would never lose the high-bred air distinctive of her race, 
but Anne old and plain. Who teaches like sorrow when we 
receive her open-armed? If Anne’s face had gained in sweetness, 
strength, in promise “of a happier world to come,” it was not 
given to Hammond to read between the lines. 

He scanned her curiously, then turned to his young wife in her 
fresh beauty and matronly grace. 

He had been in luck! 


And Anne? 
FRANCES MAITLAND. 
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The Stranger within the Gate: 
MISS WOTTON AT NAZARETH HOUSE. 


G's following account has been written by a visitor to 
Nazareth House, Hammersmith, and to her impressions, 
delicately felt and charmingly told, nothing needs to be 


added here :— 
—“ A sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and guzet breathing.” 

It took a poet to pen those lines, but it only needs a tired 
heart and a jaded body to understand them. Even the happiest 
amongst us must have felt sometimes the oppression of the 
constant rush and bustle of the world, where the perpctual 
motion of the great l‘fe surging around threatens, it would 
almost seem, to overwhelm and destroy us. Such thoughts do 
not, it is true, often assail the prosperous man or busy woman 
of the world, but it is amongst the old people, and amongst 
those who are sick, that poor Keats’s longing holds possession. 
To be quit of this noisy world, to enter into some harbour of 
refuge where the failing health may be renewed and a breathing 
space obtained ; this is their wish: and if such a cry be some- 
times wrung from the lips of those whom a kindly Providence 
has placed in sheltered homes, how much the more sorely must 
it not be raised by those who are poverty-stricken and friend- 
less? The old men and old women who are left alone in the 
world, and who have only the workhouse to which to look for- 
ward ; the incurable folk, who are perhaps objects of loathing to 
those around them, and who are often literally elbowed out of 
existence by their hungry fellows in the universal struggle for 
bread ; the orphan baby, before whose mother-yearning eyes 
the workhouse nursery looms in all its loveless charity ;—it is 
from these and such as these in outcast London that a wail is 
perpetually ascending to the throne of the long-suffering and 
most compassionate Christ. The wailing is never very loud or 
obtrusive. The moan of a sick child is very soon lost amongst 
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the shouts of its lustier companions, and it is only to keenly 
sensitive and loving ears that the sound ever reaches. 

Such a wail was once, however, heard and pitied by three 
good women in a certain small cottage at Brook Green, and 
never guessing that their work would grow and prosper until 
thousands should arise and call them blessed, they began to fulfil 
the divine command of “doing what their hand found to do,” 
by banding together the sick and poor of their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. This was some thirty-six years ago. Gradually the 
good work grew. A few other ladies joined them, and more 
poor were added to the home, until a sore trouble arose. Funds 
were failing. Sothese devoted women began an organised system 
of begging from house to house, and from shop to shop, and thus 
they clothed and fed their protegés on charity. This was the begin- 
ning, and it is with the present results of these humble efforts that 
this little paper deals. Times have changed since 1850, and their 
work, has been blessed abundantly, for the little cluster of 
women proved to be the nucleus of a large sisterhood, now 
containing some three hundred members, and the tiny cottage 
at Brook Green is replaced by thirteen large homes, the chief of 
which is at Hammersmith. 

Nazareth House, Hammersmith! The name brings up very 
pleasant memories to one who, although a Protestant, has been 
treated with great and unvarying kindness by the black-robed 
Sisters. And let me here parenthetically remark that there is 
no proselytism and no making of ’verts at Nazareth House. The 
only thing that is necessary for admission to this haven of rest 
is helplessness and utter destitution, and there is no question of 
creed. Every Sunday morning all the old people who are not 
bedridden, are free to leave the Home and go to their own places 
of worship. Romanists, Protestants, and Sectarians of every 
type are sheltered and cared for alike ; and when the last hour 
comes, and the dying man begs for comfort, should he choose a 
priest or dissenting minister, either choice is equally respected. 
The pitying Caretaker as He fed the multitudes did not ask in 
whom they believed ; He only saw they had need of Him, and 
so He would not fail them, and the Sisters of Nazareth are 
content to follow His example. 

In the London home there are seventy Sisters, 200 old people, 
and 220 children, nearly 500 souls in all; and within the nun- 
nery walls, this little world in itself moves with an absolute 
precision and the regularity of clockwork. The organisation of 
the community is, indeed, almost perfect, while an actual home- 
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feeling pervades the whole, From the moment when one has 
rung at the outer bell and been admitted by the smiling portress, 
to the time when a close inspection of Nazareth House is 
brought to a close by a visit to the pretty chapel, this is the one 
feeling that is paramount: no baby is in an institution, no child 
is in a school, no old person is in an asylum, but everyone is 
emphatically in a home. Indeed, bearing in mind a Kempis’ 
definition of Heaven as a place where there are “no more 
anxious thoughts,” it would almost seem to some of the poor 
old creatures the brink is already past, and that they have 
reached “ the haven where they would be.” 

Let us follow this sweet-faced nun, who has been deputed to 
show us over the building, and judge for ourselves of the work 
that is being carried on so unostentatiously and so courageously. 
We are in the new wing, and the babble of the children tells us 
we are approaching the nursery. There is something infinitely 
attractive in this murmur of young sounds, for it proves: that 
the merriment that is so piteously lacking from the child-life of 
our streets has here taken root and flourishes. Merriment is 
indeed the word, for a brighter, merrier set of babies it would 
be impossible to find. The cast-off clothing that has been col- 
lected in the daily rounds has bcen altered by the Sisters’ busy 
fingers into bright, gaily-trimmed frocks, and as the children 
scamper about the room, or join their pretty voices in a song of 
greeting, it is impossible to believe they are taken from amongst 
the squalid gutter children that swarm in the densely-populated 
London courts. Yet most of them have sad enough histories, 
many of them being illegitimate ; and as we look at these little 
ones and think first of the dens of infamy from which many of 
them have been rescued, and then of the gentle and refined 
influence which is now brought to bear upon their lives, we feel 
that were this the sole end and aim of Nazareth House, its work 
would be noble and grand. Reluctantly leaving these bright-eyed 
tots we pass on to the schoolrooms, which, like all the other rooms 
in the house, are fine and lofty, with plenty of space for young 
energies and plenty of air for young lungs. Here the children 
receive a good plain education, and although (happily) it does not 
include several Board School items, yet it is one that eminently fits 
them for their future. As the girls grow older they are taught to 
make themselves useful in the kitchen, and about the house, and 
thusare prepared fordomesticservice. Between sixteen and seven- 
teen they are placed in situations, and as the good mother told 
me, proudly, “ We never lose sight of one of them. We always 
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keep up a correspondence with them, and when they have 
holidays they come back and see us.” Only those who have 
had to do with young servants, and know the terrible tempta- 
tions to which they are exposed, can at all estimate the worth 
of this loving guardianship. 

Passing along the corridors, let us.pause a moment to notice 
the exquisite cleanliness and brightness of all we see. And yet 
there are no servants within the walls, and the inmates are for 
the most part too young or too old to be of much use. No, 
the whole work, the scrubbing and cooking, the teaching, the 
begging, the mending and making, everything connected with 
this huge establishment is done by the Sisters themselves, and 
the result is admirable. The ward we now enter is the saddest 
of all, the incurable ward. Some are dumb, many more are 
blind, this poor mite is a helpless cripple, that elder girl is a 
paralytic, some are wasting away from consumption, others are 
twisted, burned, or deformed. Any contagious case is nursed 
in the hospital, which is in a building to itself, away from the 
rest of the house, so all that is needed here is patience and 
infinite tenderness, and that is freely accorded them. In the 
older part of the house, away from the healthful noise and 
hubbub of children, which would sorely try their failing strength, 
are the old people, and surely old age could not be made more 
beautiful than we see it here. In the first ward into which we 
peep a number of old dames are sitting, chatting in the bright 
May sunshine that flows freely into the room. As many of them 
as can see are busily engaged in making the bright patchwork 
quilts that cover the beds. Birds are singing gaily, and a much 
petted cat is purring on the hearth. Here, as everywhere else, 
there are signs of a religious life, in the form of statues and 
pictures, while the kindly fashion in which the Sister in charge 
moves amongst the old ladies—listening to the confidences of 
one, soothing another, and laughing brightly with a third—is 
an eloquent proof of how successfully they are made to feel at 
home. 

The rooms at Nazareth House seem well-nigh endless. Here 
are dormitories with snowy cots, there are others with full-sized 
beds. Here is the men’s common room, where the old fellows 
hold wonderful confabs on past times. The majority are very 
old, and though many of them do a little to help forward the 
work of this busy hive—tend the flowers for the altar, drive the 
cart on its daily rounds, or do odd jobs about the house—time 
is apt to hang very heavily on their hands. The gift of a few 
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papers, or an occasional jar of tobacco, is a perfect godsend to 
them, and while so much literature is daily wasted in our homes, 
it seems hard indeed that their one wish can be so rarely 
cranted. In other wards again lie the very old and infirm, who 
are literally waiting to go home. They are a great age many of 
them, and but for their present kind friends they would be 
alone in the world, but as they lie there in tender silence, that 
is only broken by the low tones of their nurse as she passes 
from bed to bed, it would be impossible to imagine a scene 
that is more peaceful or more calm. 

And how are all these people, the sick and the aged, the grow- 
ing children and the little babies fed and clothed? They have 
something to depend on of course,some certain sum or endowment 
now that the work is so large? They have nothing of the kind. 
From day to day they live from hand to mouth, never knowing 
what food the cart may bring home, nor what money the 
collecting Sisters may obtain. Here are the kitchen and larder ; 
let us peep in and see what the cooks are doing. The mugs 
and plates that have been begged from wholesale houses are 
either cracked or an odd lot that refuses to sell, for they cannot 
afford to buy their china. The tea and coffee are mainly com- 
posed of the leaves that, in less provident houses, would be 
simply used for sweeping the carpets, and from the “grounds ” 
that would be thrown away. The crusts that have been cut off 
the sandwiches at the restaurants and eating-houses are soaked 
in milk to feed the babies. The bones are boiled down into 
soup; every scrap of broken meat and bread is put to use. The 
unsaleable remnants and soiled ends of ribbon, begged from the 
shops, go to make the warm bed quilts ; the whole community 
is dressed from the discarded clothing of their richer brethren. 
Nothing indeed is wasted, from the bundle of old rags which 
can be made into bandages for the infirmary, to the few drops 
of milk which mean life to the new-born infant. 

Day after day, week after week, year after year, the Sisters of 
Nazareth go on their way. It would be easy enough to dilate 
on the extreme beauty of such a life, to speak of their patient 
untiring devotion to God and to God’s poor, and of the many 
whose lives they have brightened and purified. But, surely, if 
the work carried on at Nazareth House teaches us anything, it 
is the value of practical Christianity. It is no use my writing 
this paper, and it is no use you, dear reader, reading it, unless 
our admiration for these good women leads us to some practical 
end. Times are too hard for us, perhaps, to give money, but it 
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only requires a little forethought and goodwill to help them in 
other ways. Bearing in mind that z¢ zs chiefly on what we throw 
away that Nazareth House subsists, this endeavour cannot be very 
difficult. The daily papers, for instance, that we read and fling 
aside, would bring hours of enjoyment to the old men in the 
wards ; the shabby clothing that we can no longer wear, means 
warmth and comfort to those whom old age has crippled with 
rheumatism ; the broken toys with which our own spoiled 
darlings will no longer play, would bring weeks of enjoyment 
to the children of those mothers who are dead. We need not 
even take them to the House, for a word to the Rev. Mother 
will bring the cart to our door, and no one is so rich in this 
world as to be able to despise the gratitude of the children. 

Old age, touching and beautiful as it is, does not possibly 
appeal to us all. We cannot, perhaps, sympathise with joys 
and sorrows we have never shared, but we have all at least been 
children, and for the sake of our own childhood we might do 
something to aid these little helpless ones. When you enter 
your own bright nurseries, and look into the dear eyes and feel 
the soft warm arms clinging round your neck, think what they 
would have been, left to the mercies of the London streets ; 
think of what you would have felt had these children been 
rescued from infamy and want by the kindness of strangers ; 
and then remember those other children in the nurseries at 
Hammersmith, who are dependent on you, and such as you, for 
their daily bread. “Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones, for I say unto you that in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father.” The warning is very 
solemn, the privilege is very great. A broader and warmer 
charity is at work than when the Infant Christ and His Blessed 
Mother were relegated to the stable, but its continuance is a 
matter that rests with the public at large. It is for us to give 
or to deny these “sweet dreams” and “quiet breathing” for 
which the children are craving, and if we but once try to realise 
all that this means and all that it involves, then there will be 
surely no further need to plead the cause of the Sisters of 
Nazareth. 


MABEL E. WOTTON. 
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CHAPTER V. (Continued from p. 66.) 


THE PENTATEUCHAL CONTROVERSY. 


N the treatise Babha Bathra, one of the treatises of the 
Babylonian Talmud, is to be found a curious and 


characteristic passage, which affords the most natural in- 
troduction to the subject of this chapter? Written, like the 
Talmud at large, in a contracted style, and containing much 
that is obviously fanciful, it is of importance as being the earliest 
known detailed Hebrew account of the arrangement and author- 
ship of the books of the Jewish Old Testament. It is as 


follows :— 


The Teaching of the Rabbis.—The order of the prophets is: 
Joshua and Judges, Samuel and Kings, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
Isaiah and the twelve. 

Commentary.—But was not Hosea the first, inasmuch as we 
read, “ The Lord spake at the first by Hosea?”*—And how 
spake He first by Hosea: from Moses down to Hosea there 
were many prophets? Rabbi Jokhanan said: Hosea was the 
first of four prophets—Hosea and Isaiah, Amos and Micah— 
who prophesied in his time ; and therefore to Hosea, as the first 
of these, let the first placet be assigned. For his prophecy is 
written along with those of Haggai, Zachariah, and Malachi. 


*The objector (who is answered in the next sentence) supposes the words, ‘‘ The 
Lord spake at the first by Hosea,”’ Hosea i. 1, which refer to what follows being the 
first prophecy enounced by him, to mean that he was in date the first of all the 
prophets, and infers that he ought to precede even the Book of Joshua. The under- 
lying idea is that the right way of arranging the sacred books is to arrange them 
chronologically. 

tThat is, as is manifest from the context, the first place among the twelve, z.e., the 
twelve minor prophets, whose prophecies were all written on the same roll, to prevent 
any of them from being lost. 
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And Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi were the last of the 
prophets. So let him be placed first among these.—But could 
they not write him separately, and place him earlier? Because 


he is small, he might be lost. 
Was not Isaiah before Jeremiah and Ezekiel?—-In date Isaiah 


was earlier. But because Kings end in desolation* and Jeremiah 
is all desolation, and Ezekiel begins with desolation and ends 
with consolation, while Isaiah is all consolation, we join desola- 
tion to desolation, and consolation to consolation. 


The Teaching of the Rabbis—The order of the Cethubhim 
is: Ruth and the book of Psalms, and Job, and Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, the Song of Songs, and Lamentations, Daniel and the 


rolls of Esther, Ezra, and the Words of Days.t 
Commentary.—But what if it be said that Job should be 


placed first? For Job lived in the days of Moses. Let us 
not begin with calamity '{ But must we not say that Ruth is 


*The Second Book of Kings ends with the beginning of the Babylonian captivity ; 
and the fanciful reason given for the proposed arrangement is that it makes 
a sort of sequence of desolation and consolation. A better reason for subjoining 
Jeremiah to Kings would be the belief (suggested by the conclusion of the Second 
Book of Kings, from xxiv. 18, to the end, being the same with the last chapter in 
Jeremiah) that the later part of the books of Kings was written by that prophet. As 
to the unchronological position thus given to Isaiah, Julius Fuerst, in his treatise on 
the Jewish Old Testament Canon, suggests that he was placed after Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel on account of the partial survival of a more ancient tradition that the last 
twenty-seven chapters of Isaiah—from the fortieth chapter, inclusive, to the end of 
the book—were really of later date than either Jeremiah or Ezekiel, having been 
written by a second Isaiah just toward the close of the Babylonian Captivity. But the 
Talmud gives no hint of this, though its reason for the order which it proposes is too 
whimsical to be the real one. Fuerst’s suggestion is based only on the ancient Jewish 
order being as a rule chronological, and on the critical theory of a second Isaiah. 


tBy Ezra is meant the two books of Ezra, z.¢, that which universally receives 
Ezra s name, and the book of Nehemiah. There are also two spurious ‘‘ books of 
Ezra,” written in Greek, and prefixed to the Vatican edition of the Vulgate, together 
with the Prayer of Manasseh, King of Judah, “‘ lest,” as we are informed by a note, 
**they should perish ; inasmuch as they are uccasionally cited by not a few of the 
Holy Fathers, and are found in some Latin Bibles both manuscript and printed.” 
The “ Words of Days” are the two books of Paralipomena, or, as St. Jerome 


called them, Chronicles. 


tHere we have another fanciful reason. A much more likely reason for grouping 
together the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, is that, in its poetical style, 
Job resembles Psalms more closely than it does any other book, while its subject- 
matter is the same problem—the existence of evil—that is discussed in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, and its technical form—that the verses usually consist of two parallel 
members, each of which has three principal words—is identical with that of Proverbs. 
No distinct note of time occurs in the book, and the absence of any reference to the 
Law has been urged as evidence of its very early date. There is, however, equally 
no reference to the deluge, the tower of Babel, or the Hebrew patriarchs, though the 
destruction of the cities of the plain (xviii. 15-21), and possibly the plagues of and 
the deliverance from Egypt (xii. 16-25; xxii. 15-18a) seem to be alluded to. It falls 
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about calamity ?—Yes, but the calamity had a happy ending. 
“And,” said Rabbi Jokhanan, “Why was the name Ruth 
[Beauty] given to her? Because from her came David, who 
celebrated God (Holy and Blessed is He!) with hymns and 
canticles.” 

And who wrote these books? Moses wrote his book,* and 
the sections about Balaam and Job. Joshua wrote his book, 
and those eight verses in the law. Samuel wrote his book, and 
the book of Judges, and Ruth. David wrote the Psalms, over 
[or by] the hands of the ten elders—of Adam the first man, of 
Melchizedek, of Abraham, of Moses, of Heman, of Jeduthun, of 
Asaph, and of the three sons of Qorakh.t Jeremiah wrote his 


in with this that the local colouring is that of the country south or south-east of 
Palestine, the inhabitants of which lived isolated from Jerusalem, and that the 
language is tinged with Arabic. But the character of the poetry seems too flowing 
for an epoch so early as that of Moses, and more distinct reference to the events 
connected with the oppression, and the Exodus might have been expected had he been 
the author. An Edomite would not be subject to the law of Moses; and the inten- 
tion is evidently to bring before us the picture of a good man in calamity, striving to 
guide himself by natural religion. 


*At the time when the above words were written, the Pentateuch had been divided 
as at present into the five books, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy; the Psalms had been distinguished into five books, in imitation of this 
division ; and the five books of the Pentateuch had been translated into Greek, each 
of them ending at the same points at which they now end in the Hebrew and other 
Bibles. At the same time, there is no doubt that ‘‘the five-fifths of the law,” as they 
were termed, might collectively be termed ‘* the book ” (in the singular) ‘‘ of Moses.” 
But Julius Fuerst, Der Kanon des Alten Testaments, Leipzig, 1868, p. 150, argues 
with ineluctable force that this cannot be the meaning here, because Moses is said to 
have written the sections about Balaam (Numbers xxli-xxiv), 27 addition to his own 
book. For if, in the opinion of the Talmudical writer, the whole Pentateuch as it now 
stands had been Moses’ book, the sections about Balaam would have been, not 
additional to, but included in it. Or if, as Merx, who edited this part of Babha 
Bathra under the title, 7raditio Veterrima Rabbinorum, etc., contends, the ‘‘and” is 
to be taken inclusively or as meaning “‘ Moses wrote his book, including the readings 
about Balaam ’—which is not, I think, a fair construction—the next ‘‘and”—‘‘ and 
Job” must by parity mean that the ‘* book of Moses” included Job. 


+ All these were in some sense authors of Psalms, either according to Rabbinical 
tradition or by the titles in the Psalter. The Rabbis declare that from Adam pro- 
ceeded the fifth psalm and several others ; that Melchizedek was the author of the 
Dixit Dominus ; and that two or three are to be attributed to Abraham. The title 
of the 89th Psalm, Domine refugium (Heb. xc.), is ‘A Prayer of Moses the Man of 
God,” to whom also, according to the Rabbinical rule that the title of a previous 
psalm runs on till a fresh title is given, the next ten psalms are to be referred; 
though the Rabbis break their rule by declaring that Psalm xci., Bonzem est con- 


fitert Domino (Heb. xcii.), was by Adam, who was forgiven on the Sabbath day. 


The title of the 87th, Domine Deus Salutis mee (Heb. lxxxviii.), is ‘‘ of Heman the 
Ezrahite”; that of the 38th, Dyexz, custodiam (Heb. xxxix.), 61st and 76th, ‘ of 
Jeduthun ”; that of the 77th, Atéendite (Heb. Ixxxviii.), and ten others, ‘‘ of Asaph ”; 
and that of the 41st, Quemadmodum desiderat (Heb. xlii.), ‘‘ of the Sons of Qorakh, 
Korah, or Core.” The Psalter is thus a composite book, for even apart from any 
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book, and the book of Kings [not yet divided, for the sake of 
convenience, into two books], and the Lamentations. Hezekiah 
and his academy wrote Isaiah, the Proverbs, the Song of Songs, 
and Qoheleth [Ecclesiastes].* The men of the great Synagogue 


question as to the authority of the titles (which have been widely regarded as in- 
spired), it is unreasonable to suppose that they are uniformly mistaken, and thus the 
general title, the Psalms of David, can mean only that these short devotional com- 
positions included some of David’s, and were in the style that became identified with 
his name. The difficulty about the titles, regarded as indications of authorship, is 
the contracted style in which they are written ; which has given rise to great diver- 
sities in translating them, as may be seen by comparing a Douai and a King James’s 
Bible. The usual form is Le-Dhavidh, Le-Heman, and so on, and this prefix, Le 
or La, may mean either of, #.¢., ‘* the composition of,” or for, ‘‘to be put into the 
hand or mouth of”; but the precise rendering must depend on outside circumstances 
and on the character of the psalm itself. For instance, the title of the celebrated 68th 
Psalm, Hxurgat Deus, is ‘‘ La-Menatstseakh (Menatstseakh means leading in song, 
z.¢., the leader in song, the chief musician), Ze-Dhavidh, a psalm, a song ”;—which 
may grammatically mean that the psalm was of the Davidical kind, and to be 
handed on to the chief musician to be set to music, or that it was composed by 
David, and was transmitted by him to that official. As to those of the ten elders 
who lived before David, the meaning of the vague expression ‘‘ by,” or ‘‘ over the 
hand of,” may be that he wrote the psalms in question in their name, or edited 
their compositions. As to those who lived in his time or afterwards, it may mean 
that he handed the psalms over to them or that they themselves wrote them in 
his name, or, at least, that they proceeded from their respective schools. See 
F. S. Patrizi, Cento Salmi, Tradotte literalment dal testo Ebraico, Roma, 1875, 
Introduzione, capo iv. 

*The writers were evidently here thinking of the title of the third division of the 
Proverbs of Solomon. ‘‘ These also are proverbs of Solomon (mzshle Shelomoh ), 
which the men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, caused to pass on” (Prov. xxv. I), 2.¢, 
preserved, by copying them out, and, presumably, placing them among the royal 
archives. We hence learn that under this pious king, who succeeded, about B.C. 726, 
to his idolatrous father Ahaz, writers, whom the Talmud calls an academy, were 
employed in making fair copies of more ancient orthodox literature. It is extremely 
unlikely that they would confine themselves merely to setting down the section of the 
Book of Proverbs (xxv.-xxix. inclusive), which follows their mention ; and, whether 
guessing at the matter, or following some more ancient tradition now lost, Babha 
Bathra ascribes to them the redaction of the whole book ; and also of the Book of 
Isaiah, Solomon’s Song, and Ecclesiastes. The redaction of the last of these three 
books is probably ascribed to them only from a belief that it was by Solomon, and 
through the inference that if they busied themselves with one class of Solomon’s pro- 
ductions, they would not neglect the others; but as to Isaiah, he was the great 
prophet of Hezekiah’s time, and would be likely to have a supervision in any such 
work. In the same way it is said that men of the Great Synagogue—a body called 
together, according to Jewish tradition, by Ezra, to assist him in re-establishing the 
ancient polity after the captivity—‘‘ wrote,” that is, redacted or edited, the twelve 
minor or smaller prophets. From the book of Jeremiah xxxvi. 1., we learn that 
all his early prophecies were verbal, and that he was commanded to write out his 
manifold previous declarations—the gist of his sermons, as we should say—only in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, King of Judah. To this command he 
conformed by getting Baruch to write them out from his dictation ; and the reason 
was that he was unable to give them the emphasis of verbal delivery (Jer. xxxvi.), 
because he was in prison. In the oriental monarchies, writing would be used princi- 
pally in the temples and for State archives and documents, and would only gradually 
and little by little spread outside those limits. There is no indication that the earlier 
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wrote Ezekiel, and the twelve, Daniel and the rolls of Esther. 
Ezra wrote his book, and the genealogies in the Words of 
Days up to his own. (This agrees with the declaration of that 
Rabbi, whom Rabh Judah related to have said: “Ezra went 
not up from Babylon till he had finished writing his own 
genealogy, then he went up.”) And who finished it? * 
Nehemiah, the son of Hilkiah. 

The saying of the master, “ Joshua wrote his book and those 
eight sections of the Law,” expresses the opinion that those 
eight verses of the Law were written by Joshua. For how, they 
ask, could Moses, while he was alive write the words, “So Moses 
the servant of the Lord died there” (Deut. xxxiv. 5). Did not, 
then, say they, Moses write only up to this verse, and Joshua add 
what follows. When Rabbi Judah or as others say, Rabbi 
Nehemiah, was speaking in this fashion, Rabbi Simon decided 
the question thus: “ How could it be, that one single letter 
should be wanting from the Law, inasmuch as it is written, 
‘Take this book of the Law.’” For a certainty Moses up to this 
point wrote the words which God (Holy and Blessed is He!) 
dictated to him, and he likewise wrote what follows, but wrote it 
with tears. . . . Joshua wrote his book; but where it is 
written, “ Joshua the son of Nun, the servant of the Lord, died,” 
(Jos. xxiv. 29), Eleazar added this at the end of the book. And 
if you say, It is written (Jos. xxiv. 33), “ Eleazar the son of Aaron 
died,” Phineas and the elders added the concluding words. 
To the tradition that Samuel wrote his book it is no objection 
that it is written in it that Samuel died.t For Gad, the seer and 


prophets—such as Elijah, for instance—ever had their discourses written out. Their 
addresses were delivered to the people, not composed in the Scrzptorium ; and when 
‘the writing out of prophecies comes to be spoken of, it is mentioned as a special 
undertaking, called for by exceptional circumstances. The two earliest examples are 
Isaiah viii. 50, xxx. 8, in the eighth century before Christ. They are, ‘‘ Take to 
thee a great tablet, and inscribe in it, in the vulgar lettering, concerning Maher- 
Shalal-Khash-Baz ; and I will take faithful witnesses ;” and, ‘‘ Go, grave it,” the 
special declaration that no help was to be expected from Egypt, ‘‘ upon boxwood for 
them, and carve it on atablet.” This, especially if we consider the slowness with 
which novelties make progress in the east, supposes a much more ancient use of 
writing in the temples and for archives. 


*“Tt” refers, not to the genealogy, but to the book of Ezra, not yet divided into 
two books at the time when the passage in Babha Bathra was written. The sentence 
beginning ‘‘ this agrees with,” which I have placed between brackets, is evidently a 
later comment, breaking the sequence of the older tradition into which it has been 
inserted. The Rabh Judah referred to is said to have been Rabh Judah ben 
Jecheskel, a Jewish teacher of the third century after Christ. 

+ Scarcely half way through the book of Samuel, now divided into two 
books, in the beginning of the twenty-fifth chapter of the first of which the 
death and funeral of Samuel are spoken of. We thus see that an author might he 
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Nathan the prophet, continued the book to the end.” (Babha 
Bathra, fol. 14 zz dorso, and 15, of the Warsaw edition of the 


Babylonian Talmud). 


In illustration of this remarkable passage—only fragments of 
which have, as far as I am aware, appeared in an English dress 
—it may be explained that there are two Talmuds, the Pales- 
tinian or Jerusalmic and the so-called Babylonian, both consisting 
of a Mishna or Text, which is identical in the two, and of a 
Gemara or commentary, in which they differ. Of these two 
portions of the Talmuds, the Mishna has for nearly two thousand 
years been regarded by the orthodox Jews with a reverence 
scarcely second to that with which they regard the written law 
itself, because they believe it to embody an oral law, given, as 
well as the written law, to Moses by Jehovah, handed down from 
mouth to mouth, and finally written down in the Mishna and 
supplemented in the Gemaras. Some of those who discredit 
the idea that the whole of the Pentateuch as we now have it 
was written out by Moses, have, not unnaturally, attributed this 
constant tradition among the Jews, that part of the Mosaic law 
was oral, to part of what is now written having been oral at 
first. But even had Moses written every line of the Pentateuch, 
the written document leaves thousands of points open which 
would have to be decided on one way or another before Mosaism 
could be established as a concrete working system of religion, 
ritual, and legislation. Nor can anything be opposed on the 
scriptural side to the principle of a traditional or oral law. The 


said to have written this book if he wrote only what may be called the operative 
part of it, and that continuators or supplementors, who merely completed his work 
without making a fresh beginning on their own account were, as it were, fused with 
him, the whole work being still quoted by his name. In the same way we speak of 
¢.2., Billuarts’ or Tourneley’s ‘‘ Theology” or of Hume’s “‘ History of England,” 
though the works bearing the general titles may include prefatory dissertations, notes, 
and supplements by other writers. It is not likely that the Talmudists in Babha 
Bathra had any distinct traditions that Eleazar and Phineas completed the book of 
Joshua, and Gad and Nathan that of Samuel. They hit on these names as those of 
persons likely to have been the continuators of the books. But the importance of 
thcir expressions is that they show what was the Jewish wsus /oguend?, which was, in 
fact our own popular way of speaking. 
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idea, for instance, that Our Lord—Who left the whole of His 
own teaching to be perpetuated in this way, without either writing, 
or commanding to be written, a word of the New Testament— 
the idea that He condemned the principle of tradition when He 
told the Jewish teachers that they, through their traditions, 
“made void the Word of God,” is, to speak frankly, an ex- 
tremely silly and superficial notion. It was not the princzple 
that was wrong, but the applications often were so, and that not 
merely from accident, but from the spirit, sometimes whimsical, 
sometimes wooden-headed, and alternately dishonestly lax and 
impracticably severe, in which they were made. 

The Jewish account of the oral law is that it was repeated by 
Moses to Joshua, and rehearsed by him to the elders of Israel. From 
the elders, they say, it passed on into the custody of the prophets, 
of whom there were multitudes, some priests or Levites, and 
others belonging to the other tribes of Israel, though the names 
only of a few prophets have come downto us. Thus matters 
went on until the beginning of the Babylonian captivity, when 
there was danger of both the written and the unwritten law being 
lost. But when, at the close of the captivity, Ezra proceeded to 
Jerusalem to labour at the restoration of the ancient polity—and 
that, too, in an ideal form, after its long interruption—he invited, 
we are told, a council of the principal dignitaries among the Jews | 
to assist him in the work. He could not reasonably have done 
otherwise. Nor is it other than antecedently probable that, as 
the Rabbis say, among the members of this “ Great Synagogue” 
should have been comprised Zerubbabel, the son (or rather grand- 
son) of Shealtiel or Salathiel, who, as heir to the throne of David, 
was “ Prince of the Captivity,” and would have received the crown 
had the political status of the returned exiles been so far restored 
under the Persians as to permit him to assume the royal dignity ; 
that the High-Priest Jehoshua, or Jeshua, who came up with 
Zerubbabel from Babylon, and Nehemiah, the zealous layman to 
whose subsequent appointment as civil governor, and to whose 
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generous seconding of Ezra the restoration owed so much, should 
have been of the council ; and that the prophets Daniel, Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, should have taken a_ prominent 
part in its deliberations. But did all of them actually do 
so? The presence of Daniel is almost out of the ques- 
tion, for chronological reasons ;* though Haggai and 
Zechariah were evidently in Palestine co-operating heartily 
with Zerubbabel and Jehoshua in the initial work of preparing 





* The chronological framework is as follows :—At a remote age Babylon was the 
chief power in Mesopotamia ; later, she fell under the domination of her own 
northern daughter-state, Assyria. At avery early date, too, the Medes appeared on 
the north-east ; and behind them were the Persians—both Aryan and closely kindred 
nations, but the Medes the more ancient as a nation. They pressed more and more 
on the northern and north-eastern frontiers of the Assyrian empire, crossed the 
Zagros range, which separated them from Assyria, showed themselves superior to the 
Assyrians in the field, and finally, in the reign of ‘ Saracus,” king of Assyria, son of 
Assurbani-pal, and grandson of Esar-haddon, took Nineveh and destroyed the 
Assyrian empire, B.C. 625. Allied with them was Nabopolassar, the tributary king of 
Babylon, and the father of that great Prince Neluchednazzar, who renounced the 
allegiance to Assyria which Babylon had never borne other than uneasily, joined in 
the attack, and thus founded the second and short-lived Babylonian empire. To 
Babylonia the bulk of the northern provinces conquered by the Medes seem to have 
been made over, partly asa dowry to a Median princess to whom Nabopolassar had his 
son married, and partly because the Medes were themselves in trouble with the more 
easterly and north-easterly Persians in their rear. The Hebrew captives who had 
been carried off by Sennacherib and other Assyrian monarchs did not, therefore, 
recover their liberty by the change ; they only came under the dominion of Nabo- 
polassar and his son ; and in the first half of his reign Nebuchadnezzar made repeated 
incursions into Palestine, in the first of which, B.c. 608 or 609, Daniel and other boys 
were carried off—with, of course, many of their elders. This is reckoned as the 
beginning of the seventy years’ captivity ; and was followed by other invasions, in 
which all worth taking off was carried away, Jerusalem destroyed, the temple burnt, 
and the depopulated country left to be peopled by new comers—from the north. 
Meanwhile the more barbarous and more warlike Persians were gaining the ascend- 
ency over their Medic neighbours and relatives ; and after the death of Nebuchad- 
nezzar—who had no doubt exhausted the empire by his continual wars—-Babylon was 
taken by Cyrus, prince of the Persians, B.c. 538, on—as we are informed by an in- 
scription of his own—-the fourteenth of the month Thammuz (June), which is known 
from other sources to have been kept in Babylon as a riotous feast in honour of the 
union of Tamnuz with Ishtar—of Venus with Adonis. Cyrus, perhaps, from motives 
of policy, had, with an at least apparent generosity, allowed the Median king (Asty- 
ages, otherwise Darius the Mede) to retain the title of king ; and left him to reign in 
Babylon while he himself set forth to occupy himself in the more congenial work of 
subduing the provinces which still resisted the Perso-Medic power. It was only 
when Astyages died and the undivided rule of Cyrus commenced that that prince, 
who by that time had had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with his new con- 
quests and shaping a mature policy, issued, B.C. 536, a decree permitting the return 
of the Jews to their own country, and authorising the rebuilding of the temple. But 
Daniel must by this time have been more than eighty years of age, and there is no 
Biblical record of his travelling to Palestine—much less of his surviving till Ezra’s 
time. 
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a centre of worship, of rebuilding the ruined temple of Jehovah. 
But the circumstances were depressing, and the work went on 
slowly ; the country had become populated by aliens during the 
seventy years’ absence ; and middle-class Jews who had fared 
well in Babylonia declined to return, so that those who came 
back were chiefly the nobles, and the poor. There must also 
have been suspicions on the part of the Persians that there was 
a design to revolt and make Zerubbabel king; and when, nearly 
eighty years after the return of the first company of exiles, 
and more than sixty after the beginning of the prophetic mis- 
sion of Haggai and Zechariah, Ezra was first sent by the 
Persian government to make enquiry concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem, he must have found Zerubbabel and Jehoshua very 
aged men, if, indeed, they were not dead, in which case their 
successors in the princedom of the captivity and in the high 


* The first body of exiles travelled back to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel and Jehoshua 
about B.C. 536, hoping, doubtless, to be joined and supported by the great body 
of the Jews; and commenced, with resources none too ample, the work of restoration 
under a Persian governor, whose name has not been handed down. Cyrus died B.c. 
529, and was succeeded by Cambyses, who, on account of an unsuccessful expedition 
in Egypt, and on hearing of the rebellion of Gomates the magian, committed suicide 
B.C. §22. Inthe reign of the usurper Gomates, the first Artaxerxes of Ezra, the 
Persian governor represented to the Court that if the Jews were allowed to establish 
themselves in Jerusalem, they would be sure to take the first occasion of declaring 
their independence ; and the work was stopped. The accession, January I, B.C. 521, 
of Darius Hystaspes, the rightful heir of Cyrus, to the Persian throne, afforded a 
favourable opportunity for proceeding further with the rebuilding of the temple in 
pursuance of Cyrus’ decree. When, by the urgency of Zechariah and Haggai, it was 
resumed by Zerubbabel and Jeshua (Ezra v. 1, 2; Haggai i. 1; Zechariah i. 1), 
Tattenai, the Persian governor at that time, was at first suspicious ; he wrote to 
ascertain if there were any such decree of Cyrus as was alleged, and received, B.C. 520 
or 519, a reply in the affirmative, by which he was also ordered not only not to im- 
pede the work, but to forward it. The temple was consequently completed, B.C. 515 
or 514, in spite of oriental temples having been recently used as fortresses; but no 
permission was granted to restore the gates and the walls of the city, toward which 
some beginnings had apparently been made (Ezra iv.) Matters continued in 
this state during the remainder of the reign of Darius (who died December 23rd, 
486), and during that of Xerxes (B.c. 486-465), the Ahasuerus of Esther. There was 
but little provision for the maintenance of the temple ; the Jews were under not too 
friendly Persian governors, gradually filtering into Palestine, but also becoming 
mingled with the ‘am haaretz, the people of the land, who had been imported or had 
found their way into it during the captivities, and were naturally jealous at being dis- 
placed. It was only about B.c. 458, that Ezra the priest, ‘‘ a ready scribe in the law 
of Moses,” set out accompanied by a large body of exiles, with ample gifts from the 
king, and with a commission to inquire about Judah and Jerusalem, to beautify and 
provide for the temple, appoint magistrates and judges, and teach the law of the Lord. 
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priesthood would take their places in any council or assembly. 
Haggai, too, was probably very aged or dead; but Zechariah, 
who describes himself as being but a youth when his prophetic 
mission began (Zech. ii. 2), would not have been so far ad- 
vanced in years, and may have survived for some time longer. 
Malachi was evidently a contemporary of Nehemiah, and may 
very well have been trained in Zechariah’s school. But the 
Jewish tradition has, after the fashion of tradition, condensed the 
facts as it were into a dramatic form, and made everything circle 
too closely round a single great name, in this case the name of 
Ezra. It is much as when every wayside chapel in East North- 
umberland was supposed to have been a resting-place for the 
body of St. Cuthbert, or when every ruined castle is said to 
have been made a ruin by Cromwell’s troopers. Had the re- 
turned exiles in Jerusalem no council till Ezra came? Or 
would the only council be in Jerusalem? Would not the schools 
of the prophets in Babylonia, and Daniel himself, assist them, 
and transmit to them copies of the sacred books which they 
had, relating to the liturgy of the temple and the law to be 
observed in Palestine? The Jewish tradition has only put all 
this together, and made of it too concrete a great synagogue. 
With these reservations we may accept much of, though not 
the whole, of what we are further told—that the great Syna- 


This was over sixty years after the beginning of the prophetic ministry of Haggai and 
Zechariah. Ezra procured the separation of the people from the ‘am haaretz, but we 
hear nothing of any detailed teaching of the law by him on this occasion. He pre- 
sumably returned to Persia to make his report ; and if so, he returned, after an inter- 
val the exact duration of which is unknown, to Jerusalem. In the years following 
B.C. 458, however, matters went on not too well. But Nehemiah, who was cup- 
bearer to Artaxerxes, succeeded fourteen years later (B.C. 444), in obtaining a fresh 
commission, not of inquiry merely, but constituting him Tirshatha, or governor, and 
empowering him to restore the walls and gates ; which, in spite of the opposition of the 
‘am haaretz, the partial relapse of the Jews into their former irregularities, and other 
troubles which he encountered, was completed B.c. 433 (Nehemiah i-vii). Ezra 
had meanwhile come back, and the book of the law of Jehovah was publicly read 
and interpreted to the people. A solemn undertaking to keep it was entered into, 
and Nehemiah left for Persia, but returned some years afterwards (about B.c. 
425), and sharply corrected various abuses (Nehemiah ix-12) which had grown up 
through the rapacity of the nobles, the weakness of Eliashib the high priest, (grand- 
son of Jeshua), and admixture with the ‘aw haarets. 
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gogue, in addition to its other multitudinous labours in the work 
of restoration, redacted the Old Testament and closed the canon 
of the Hebrew Scriptures; that it introduced the vowel points and 
the present square Hebrew characters now used instead of the 
ancient alphabet ; that it established the synagogues, directed the 
choice of lessons for the Sabbaths, and instituted interpreters who 
paraphrased what was read so as to render it intelligible to the 
people. It is added that its last member was Simon the Just, 
who survived to the time of Alexander the Great ; and though 
this is manifestly impossible in the sense in which the Jewish 
tradition is intended to be taken, it is not otherwise 
than very probable that with Simon the Just ended the epoch 
of reconstructive consultation, to be followed, as usually happens, 
by a period of continuative consultation. The late tradition— 
much later than the Talmuds—about the vowel points, is in 
contradiction to the Talmuds themselves, which never refer to 
the points as a means of distinguishing differences of reading. 
The ancient letters were employed on the coins of the Maccha- 
bees, and it is uncertain when the modern were introduced ; but 
old letters might still be employed on coins, after a new script 
had come into use for other purposes. Our own coins, for in- 
stance, are lettered with Roman capitals, which have ages ago 
fallen out of use for ordinary writing. That Ezra closed the 
Jewish canon is a traditional concentration on him of a work 
much longer and more complex ; but the biblical records show 
us that he was active with respect to the law, which is conse- 
quently often called the “canon of Ezra.” The institution of 
synagogues doubtless rose up gradually, but must have received 
a great impulse by the public reading of the law in Ezra’s and 
Nehemiah’s time. And that by the assistance of a council or 
councils the manuscripts of the law which had necessarily been 
scattered in the captivity were compared together—were ar- 
ranged in intelligible order if and where this had been disturbed 
—were annotated if necessary or fitting—and were restored or 
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supplemented by reference to tradition if and where any portions 
could not be found—are points so probable that they might have 
been taken for granted had no tradition existed. 

The Jewish tradition naturally goes on to say that the prophets 
who belonged to the Great Synagogue died ; “and,” it adds, “on 
the death of the last prophets, to wit, Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, the Holy Spirit departed from Israel ; though they still 
availed themselves of the Bath Col”—the daughter of the voice, 
a lower form of supernatural guidance (Babylonian Talmud, 
Treatise Yoma, fol. 9, 27 dorso). It assumes, therefore, that the 
whole of the books which the Jews accept as inspired, were pro- 
duced before the death of Malachi; and though this is historic- 
ally incorrect, it is true that after Malachi there was no prophet 
in the sense in which Malachi, Zechariah, Haggai, Ezechiel, 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, etc., were prophets ; for the books of later 
writers are moral, didactic, reflective, and of another order and 
another range of inspiration from the books of the prophets with 
their specific denunciations and their specific promises. And 
the conclusion of the tradition is that before the prophets died 
they communicated to their survivors in the Great Synagogue 
not only the Written Law in its completeness, but the Oral Law 
as well ; and that before, in the beginning of the Greek period, 
those survivors likewise departed from this mortal scene, they 
charged the Rabbinical teachers who were to come after them to 
preserve both Written and Oral Law in their integrity, and to 
add precepts which should be a hedge to the Law, or, as we 
would say, should take away occasions of sin. All this is briefly 
expressed in the first chapter of the Pzrke Adbhoth, or “Sayings 
of the Fathers ” :—‘‘ Moses received the Law from Sinai. He 
communicated it to Joshua, Joshua to the elders, the elders to 
the prophets, the prophets to the men of the Great Synagogue. 
These left three precepts: Be slow in judging; raise up many 
disciples ; and make a hedge for the law.” 

The Pentateuch, the Written Law, was now, according to the 
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Rabbis, committed to writing wholly and entirely in the form 
in which we have it at this day—with vowel points, modern 
characters, and everything complete. The next step, one would 
think, would have been to do the same for the Oral Law. But 
as a matter of fact it was written down, one may say, almost 
under compulsion. Partly the idea may have been, that having 
been hitherto oral, it ought to remain so; that there must have 
been a providence and a design about its oral character. Partly 
there was the obvious consideration that what is written may 
fall into anyone’s hands, into those of the scoffer, or of the 
perverse interpreter; and that, unlike the living teacher, the 
lifeless manuscript had no power of explaining itself. Besides, 
what was the Oral Law? It consisted of comments and de- 
cisions on the Written Law, which was as it were its scaffolding ; 
and if one wrote down these decisions as they emanated from 
particular teachers, how could one be sure that the particular 
teachers were right? Nevertheless, to assist the memory, brief 
notes of such pronouncements came to be written down ; 
and R. Hillel the Great, who flourished about the beginning 
of the Christian era, is said to have (for the sake of 
system in his teaching) arranged the Oral Law in six 
sedarim or “ orders ”—the order of sacrifices, of festivals, of legal 
damages, etc.—while some later Rabbis wrote down notes on 
particular points, R. Simeon, of Mispa, for example, doing this 
with respect to the observances of Yoma, the Great Day of 
Atonement. Such notes were amplified or systematised by R. 
Jehudah the Holy, a learned and pious Jew of the second 
century after Christ, who gathered together the Jewish ritual and 
legal traditions lest they should perish on account of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple (A.D. 70) and the continuance of the Roman 
exile. This collection—called the Mishna or second law, and 
divided into its six sedarzm and their component treatises such as 
Yoma, Baba Bathra, and the rest,—became in turn a centre 
round which subsequent commentators worked ; and their com- 
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mentaries are the Gemaras. The Palestinian Gemara is said to 
have been written out chiefly by R. Jokhanan ben Eliezer, who 
was nasi or prince of the Jewish academy of Tiberias in the end 
of the second or the early part of the fourth century. The 
Babylonian Gemara is very much more extensive, and contains 
a multitude of parables, anecdotes, and curious stories, but, 
from its very diffuseness and the quantity of incidental matter 
thrown in, it gives a much better insight into the life and thought 
of the later Rabbinical Jews. The Babylonian Gemara grew up 
in the school of Sora, and is said to have been begun by R. 
Asche, who died about A.D 427, and to have been completed 
about A.D. 500. The whole is crowned by a Josaphta, a later 
commentary. 

There were, however, other traditions emanating from R. 
Jehudah the Holy, which were not included in the Mishna. 
These are called Baratthas, or outside traditions ; and were not 
included either because there was not entire unanimity about 
them or because they were not, strictly speaking, parts of the 
Oral Law. They are quoted by the Gemarists with the title 
“The Tradition of the Rabbis,” and are commented on as the 
Mishna itself is, but rather more freely. The sections in the 
quotation from Babha Bathra, headed “The Traditions of the 
Rabbis,” are Baraithas. They are not inserted in the Mishna 
either because no uniform order could be agreed on in copying 
out the sacred books, or because this was not part of the Oral 
Law—for in what order works, most of them long subse- 
quent to his date, were to be copied out, could scarcely be sup- 
posed to have been revealed to Moses on Sinai. The paragraphs 
headed “commentary ” are Gemara. The paragraph beginning, 
‘And who wrote these books?” is obviously in substance a 
Baraitha: it speaks in the same authoritative tone ; a remark 
of a later Rabbi introduced is evidently an interpolation in it ; 
and it is commented on point by point by the Gemarists just 


as the other Baraithas are. Evidently, too, the Gemarists did 
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not quite like it. They were becoming wedded to the opinion 
that every word and syllable of the Pentateuch must have been 
written by Moses. Yet, even in objecting to it, they ex- 
pressly refer to R. Jehudah as its author ; and the Saraitha is 
evidence of a broader opinion, close on and even in New Testa- 
ment times, among the Jews—evidence which we have next to 
corroborate from the Fathers, the semi-Christian Jews, and the 
subsequent Jewish authors. It is also useful, of course, as 


illustrating the force of such phrases as “Samuel wrote this 


book.” 
X. Y. Z. 


(To be continued.) 
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